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Chemical Industry Position and Prospects 
THE large number of chemical trade announcements 
contained in this issue illustrates the confidence with 
which the leaders of British chemical industry are 
carrying on, and their determination not to slacken 
their efforts to secure the fullest measure of business 
both in home and in overseas markets. This is the 
only practical policy in a time of general depression, 
for it is the firms that keep their organisations at the 
highest point of efficiency that secure what trade is 
passing at present, and will be in a position to benefit 
when the confidently expected recovery begins to set in. 

This ‘issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE will reach the 
leading markets of the world, and will correct any 
impression that British chemical industry is falling 
behind. It would be lamentable if British chemical 
leaders allowed such an impression to grow up, for the 
industry itself was never more efficient, more alert, 
and more progressive than it is to-day. There is not 
a branch of it which, since the war, has not achieved 
advance and experienced expansion. There is nothing 
wrong with the industry ; what is wrong is the condi- 
tion of the world, the general lack of confidence, the 
effects of a succession of financial and other shocks, 


the reactions from the war. Chemical industry 
inevitably suffers from these conditions because it is 
essentially the feeder of all other forms of industry, 
and its success is in proportion to the health of industry 
in general. 

There can be no doubt at all that the existing world 
depression is a temporary phase. Such phases come 
without any single cause that can be located; they go 
in much the same mysterious way. The present 
phase is certain to go as all its predecessors have—the 
only question is how soon or how late. The imperative 
duty for the moment on the leaders of British industry 
generally is to hold their position in the world firmly. 
Any retreat, in comparison with other nations, would 
leave them seriously handicapped when the trade 
revival comes. 

It is a great satisfaction to note that this is the 
attitude all through the chemical industry of this 
country, which can look back with real pride on the 
progress recorded in recent years. Manufacturing 
processes have been enormously increased and ex- 
tended ; new ranges of products have been opened up 
of the highest importance to other industries ; chemical 
engineering has been established on an entirely new 
basis ; metallurgical research has provided new raw 
materials for construction of great value; research 
organisations, both in industrial laboratories and in 
association with specific trades, are more active and 
more numerous than ever before. These conditions all 
point to a condition of health and vigour. The relapse 
for the moment is a functional trouble, due to outside 
causes. The British chemical industry is organically 
sounder and more resourceful to-day than at any 
period in its history, and when the world atmosphere 
clears it will be among the first to reap the benefits of 
this internal efficiency. 





‘* Aii-no-Moto ” 
CHEMICAL words are making progress in public popu- 
larity, for a contributor to Punch seems to derive 
pleasure and some surprise from the fact that half 
the protein in wheaten flour is glutaminic acid—which 
incidentally he spells incorrectly. In our youth we 
were painfully reminded of such slips in Latin ; should 
they not be equally heinous in chemistry ? Protein 
has become quite a common word in the newspapers ; 
the public learnt it during the war when the constitu- 
tion of the daily ration was of moment, at the same 
time as that horrid little unit, the calorie, became so 
unpopular with the hungry. For a time the motorist 
rejoiced to know that * Ethyl is here *” and chemists 
looked forward to the appearance of her twin sister 
** Methyl,” re-born at Billingham in circumstances of 
suspicion involving pressure and a catalyst, which 
some day will assuredly also appear in our petrol, 
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though its present use is a sad one—to make good 
alcohol undrinkable. 

What, we wonder, would the writer to Punch say 
to “ aji-no-moto,” the newest condiment devised by 
Japanese chemists, which smells like strong cheese, 
tastes like red beef juice, and is salty, meaty, and 
appetising ? Chop suey made with sodium glutamate, 
derived from wheat gluten—for that is what the new 
product is—should | course at chemical 
dinners. Sodium glutamate is a white powder that 
can be used from a salt shaker, and Dr. Little tells us 
that its acquaintance is making. We have 
been slow to make full use of the vegetable proteins 
as foods, for example the glutens of wheat and rice 
and those of the pulses. In this connection Dr. Little 
has reminded us recently of the progress of the peanut 
industry in the United Sttaes, which affords an excel- 
lent example of what can be achieved by energetic 
effort coupled with the labours of the chemist. Some 
400,000 tons of peanuts were harvested in the year 
1928, while a southern experiment station chemist is 
said to have developed 204 different products from the 
peanut, shell, and skin. 
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President for 1931-32 

Boru the Society of Chemical Industry and Proiessor 
G. T. Morgan himself may be equally congratulated on 
the council’s decision to nominate Professor Morgan 
for the presidency of the Society for 1931-32. Pro- 
fessor Morgan, when he was on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, had already a high reputation in 
the field of organic chemistry, and during the last few 
vears, as Director of the Chemical Research Laboratory 
at Teddington, he has done much valuable work both 
as organiser and as investigator. The Laboratory, 
essentially an experiment when Professor Morgan was 
placed in charge of it, has been developed on thoroughly 
sound lines, and many of the results of its work, as, 
for example, in connection with low temperature tars, 
have been placed freely and with admirable clearness 
before the scientific and industrial public. One of the 
best features of the organisation is the team spirit 
encouraged among the workers, and there could be no 
better testimony to the quality of the staff than the 
temptations that reach them to enter industry. Pro- 
fessor Morgan will be congratulated on the Society s 
recognition, and may be assured of a successful term 
of office 
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‘*Chartered Chemist ”’ 


JupGiInG from communications that have reached us, 
considerable interest is being taken in the Institute of 
Chemistry’s petition for a supplemental charter to 
reserve exclusively to the corporate members of the 
Institute “the privilege and right to describe them- 
selves as ‘Chartered Chemists.’ “~ The members present 
at the annual meeting discussed the question at some 
length and the motion in favour of the petition was 
carried by 50 votes against 17. As the membership 
of the Institute exceeds 5,700, the voting at the annual 
meeting could not be considered representative, and 
the result is to be determined by a postal vote. 

The matter is one of considerable importance both 
to the members of the Institute and to non-members. 
The latter are affected negatively because they would 


not be able to use a distinctive title that might come 
to carry great weight. The members themselves would 
gain the exclusive right to the title ““chartered chemist,” 
but at the discussion at the annual meeting there was 
an influential minority of speakers opposed to the 
proposal, This included Mr. Chaston Chapman, Dr. 
IF. H. Carr, Professor J. C. Philip, Mr. W. A. S. Calder, 
Dr. slater Price, and others. On the other side, there 
were the President, Dr. Lampitt, Dr. Jordan, Dr. O. L. 
Brady, and others. There appears, however, to be no 
very violent division of opinion within the Institute, 
whose members cannot suffer in any case. Outsiders, 
on the other hand, may be affected, for the title ‘* Char- 
tered Chemist “ differentiates the holder not only from 
the pharmacist but from all chemists who are not 
Institute members, however highly they may be quali- 
fied. It has been suggested to us that a discussion in 
our columns is desirable. The fuller all such questions 
ire debated the better, and we shall be glad, as far as 
space allows, to publish representative opinions on the 
question. 
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Researches on Low Temperature Tars 
Discussion on Professor G. T. Morgan’s Paper 


Following the paper by Professor G. T 


Morgan on “ Researches on Low Temperature Tars 


before the Department of Fuel 


Technology (University of Sheffield) on March 16 (reported in last week’s issue of THE CHEMICAL AGE), there was an interesting 
discussion, the substance of which is reported below 


PROFESSOR R. V. WHEELER said that Professor Morgan had 
given a fascinating address with respect alike to the substances 
he had described and the methods used for isolating and 
identifying them. On one point many of them would like 
information, namely, the average proportions of the various 
materials found in a normal low temperature tar. Further, 
they would be glad to have information as to the value of the 
various materials. 

Dr. T. G. Woolhouse : Can Professor Morgan give an outline 
of a simple method of analysis of low temperature tars, with 
particular reference to the most suitable solvent to be used 
as a Clarifying medium and the determination of the true 
amounts of phenols and neutral hydrocarbons without having 
recourse to distillation ? With respect to the commercial 
value of low temperature oils, can Professor Morgan make any 
statement regarding the stabilisation of unsaturated hvydro- 
carbons ? 


Determination of Phenols 


Professor G. T. Morgan: TI will leave Professor Wheeler’s 
question to be answered by Dr. Pratt. With regard to the 
determination of phenols, one can use caustic soda saturated 
with salt, which prevents to a large extent the solution of 
resins and other amorphous substances in the alkaline solution 
of phenoxides. You then obtain, on acidification, all the 
phenolic bodies, amongst which I include the resinols. The 
crude mixture can then be dissolved in light petroleum and a 
division thus made into crystallisable phenols and resinols. 
With regard to the separation of neutral hydrocarbons, it is 
difficult to see how this can be done without the use of a fairly 
high vacuum. If you distil a low temperature tar under 
ordinary pressure you get 30 per cent. pitch, but if you distil 
the heavy neutral oils up to 120° in a high vacuum there is 
practically nothing left except the resins. The various un- 
saturated oils can be prevented from becoming discoloured by 
treatment with sodium. 

Dr. D. D. Pratt: An early definition of a low temperature 
tar was a tar which contained no aromatics. When Professor 
Morgan asked us to examine such tars we thought it best to 
regard them as mixtures of organic compounds to be analysed, 
and we therefore developed a method of analysis using solvents, 
low temperatures and high vacua, so that we should extract 
from the tar only those products that we could guarantee were 
in the tar originally. 

As regards Professor Wheeler’s questions, our researches 
have been directed not towards making any particular use of 
the tars, but to finding out what is in them. The various 
hydrocarbons that we have isolated form only a very small 
proportion of the tar. The bulk of it, 50 or 60 per cent., is 
neutral oil, of which only a small proportion, amounting to 
about 1 gallon per ton of coal carbonised is motor fuel, distilling 
up to 170°. Phenols are important constituents of all low 
temperature tars, of which there are many types, depending 
chiefly upon the coal used and the process and temperature of 
carbonisation : there is no such thing as “ low temperature 
tar.’ We have examined tars which have contained only 
10 per cent. of phenols, whilst others have contained as much 
as 40 per cent. Uses might be found for these phenols. For 
example, some of the viscid phenols have a high disinfectant 
value, 27 as compared with 1 for carbolic acid, whilst all of them 
can be used for the production of bakelite. The manufacturers 
of bakelite prefer pure phenols but we have tested phenolic 
fractions from low temperature bars, and, so far as we can see, 
they yield as good a bakelite as that made from a pure 
phenol. 


Mixed Solvents 


Dr. H. F. Coward: In the course of your experiments with 
mixed solvents, have you formulated any generalities as a 
guide to the choice of suitable pairs ? One frequently hears of 
the discovery of a mixed solvent which is more effective than 
either constituent of the mixture, but no reasons have been 
given, so far as I know. 


Professor Morgan: We have noticed that by using light 
petroleum you can separate all crystallisable compounds from 
the tar. I mentioned, when I was speaking about the separa- 
tion of wax from the anthracenes, that light petroleum increases 
the solubility of the waxes and diminishes the solubility of 
the anthracenes. Acetone the solubility of the 
anthracenes and the resins and diminishes the solubility of the 
waxes. Chloroform is a very good reagent, it is hardly a 
solvent, for separating the phenoxide soluble materials from the 
true phenols 

Dr. Coward: You have no physico-chemical generalities ? 
Suppose you find a mixture of ether and petroleum to be an 
effective solvent, would you expect that a single solvent which 
contained the characteristic groups of both ether and petro- 
leum—say (C,H33).0—would also be an effective solvent ? 

Professor Morgan: We are just beginning to use zsopropy! 
ether 

Mr. J. H. W. Laverick: I should like to ask the lecture 
if he has any hope for the low temperature carbonisation of coal. 
Or can we produce a domestic fuel from high temperature 
ovens, which yields tars that have some value ? Does the 
lecturer hold out the slightest hope that ultimately we shall be 
able to produce a smokeless low temperature fuel economically ? 

Professor Morgan: There are some cities where they are 
quite enthusiastic about the low temperature fuel. On the 
other hand, high temperature carbonisation cannot at present 
produce the sort of fuel that can be satisfactorily burned in an 
ordinary domestic grate. With regard to the tars, it must be 
remembered that knowledge regarding their composition is 
only in the process of being acquired in contrast to the high 
temperature tars, the treatment and utilisation of which have 
been an industry for over 100 years. It may well be that sub- 
stances will be discovered in low temperature tars of such value 
that, though small in amount, they may make the whole 
process of low temperature carbonisation of coal profitable. 

Constitution of Coal 

Dr. Coward : Would Professor Morgan give us any indica- 
tions that he may have drawn from the nature of his products, 
as to the constitution of the coal substance itself ? 

Professor Morgan: Professor Wheeler and I were talking 
about that before the lecture. Consider the resins. They are 
contained in tar obtained at a temperature no higher than, say, 
450°, but when we separate them and try to distil them thev 
begin to decompose. We cannot, therefore, relate them 
directly to the resins in the coal. As a matter of interest, we 
obtain by oxidation of the resins the same benzene polycar- 
boxylic acids as are obtained from the ulmins 

Dr. F. V. Tideswell: Have you any evidence apart from 
their appearance that your resins are resins and not ulmins ? 
In our work on the primary products of decomposition of coal 
we have met with these complex phenolic colloids and have 
been uncertain whether to cless them as derived from ulmins 
or from resins. Your oxidation of the materials to aromatic 
carboxylic acids supports the former. Actually, in our 
laboratory vacuum distillation of coal, necessarily on a small 
scale, it is not possible to make a really close examination of the 
tars obtained, but it is possible so to distil the coal, frac- 
tionally, as to obtain separately the products of decomposition 
of the individual coal constituents. The coal resins are found 
to distil, with partial decomposition, yielding ether-soluble 
tars, and much of your “ resins ’’ may be derived from this. 

Dr. Pratt: Can you tell us the difference between ulmins 
and resins ? 

Dr. Tideswell: I should define a resin as being a natural 
plant product, or derived material, related to the terpenes, of 
which it is an oxygenated derivative ; the ulmins, on the other 
hand, are products of decay of the cellular parts of plant 
together with their cell contents 

Dr. Pratt: What test can you use to differentiate them ? 

Dr. Tideswell: On destructive distillation the resins yield 
a gas consisting mainly of the paraffins, whereas the ulmins 
vield mainly hydrogen and oxides of carbon 
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There is one quite simple differentia- 
whereas the ulmins do not 

That sounds as though most of our 
substances were in fact resins 

Mr. J. E. Ashmore: To me it seems that by the degradation 
of the ulmin molecule either by heat or by a depolymeriser 
such as pyridine you might produce a structure akin to that 
of the natural resins 


Professor Wheeler 
the resins melt 
Morgan 


tion 


Professor 


Professor Morgan I am glad vou said that Our vields of 
resin seem to be too great to be accounted for solely by the 
resin in the original coal I think vour suggestion might 


} - - 
account for the discrepancy 


Mr. Ashmore We have beet 


studving the oils produced 
luring the slow vacuum distillation of coal 


We dissolve the 
oil in chloroform and remove the acids, bases and phenols by 


alkaline and acid washing and then extract the residue with 
light petroleum ether in a soxhlet In that wav we believe 
that we get a separation ol the hydrocarbons 

Professor Morgat fhe first part of your treatment corre 


our final extraction 


ponds with 








Mr. Ashmore Would you expect that we had all the hydro- 
arbons in solution in hight petroleut 

Professor Morgan I should expect that you would get all 
t ) D s S 2 behind the resins 

\ \s] i | eX nation of the neutral hydro- 
urbons Ww ’ issatisfied with the method of deter- 
nining insaturateds yy destruction with concentrated 
sulphuri l lar itics bv fuming acid Amongst other 
metl t e is t ‘ etate method for removing 
nsaturateds, but we have been told that mercuric acetate 
ittaches itself to ber I s well as to double bonds 
1 olefin ompt ds 

Professor Morgat I do not know about the higher aromati 
com] I but w Ss benz from the residue after 

al of nsaturated Vy mercul cetate 

\ \. | ]. Pettet | have treated oils with mercurk 
cetate under mild conditions If the aromatics are attacked 
at all they are only attacked very slightly The mercurk 


be an absolutely quantita- 














icetate method does not profess to 
tive method for separating the two classes of hydrocarbons 
I doubt if there is such a method 

Mr Ashmore We have come to that conclusion lo 
separate unsaturateds and aromatics together we propose to 
se Manning's reagent—o8 per cent. sulphuric acid and 
2 per cent. silver sulphat We have tried this reagent over 

wide ige of mat hydrocarbons, all of which were 
omy letely suiphonated while a variety of saturated hydro- 
arbons were untoucthie 

Professor Morgan I think sulphuric acid is too drastic for 
the determination of unsaturateds alone The waxes, for 
example, are attacked by sulphuric acid, even when they have 

rhe meeting St wit hearty vote of thanks to Pro 
fess Morg his assistants, b Pratt and Mr. Pettet 
rt rmation ¢ | ¢ the lecture and discussion 
The Chilean Nitrate Merger 

rue Chilean Nitrate Merger ( Cosach) was legally con- 
stituted at Valparaiso last week. The capitalisation is 
== 900,000, with the Chilean Government controlling 50 per 
cent. of the total issues, and American, British, German 
French, and Spanish interests participating in the order named 
The Chilean Minister of Finance states that the directorate 


includes Mr. Capellan Smith, who represents important 
interests of the Guggenheim group, and Mr. W. E. Wells, 
managing director of the Anglo-South American Bank, who 
will represent the British group, probably holding the position 
of president of the local board in London, which city will 
continue to be the centralising office for distribution and for 
financing Cosach operations on the European continent 
Others on the directorate are Senor Pablo Ramirez and Senor 
Rodolfo Jaramillo, both at one time Finance Ministers of 
Chile; also the Superintendent of Nitrate Mines in Chile 
Senor Ricardo Ayala, representing the Government, whose 
untiring efforts have made Cosach possible. Senor Max 


Grisar, an important industrial promoter, represents German 
interests. 


Paint Research 


To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Sir,—In the annual report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research recently published, which you 


reviewed in your issue of March 7, reference is made to work 
carried out at the National Physical Laboratory on the X-ray 
structure of iron oxide pigments, and nitrocellulose films. 
rhrough an oversight the fact that the Research Association 
of British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers colla- 
borated with the National Physical Laboratory in the work 
was not recorded, and by the courtesy of the Secretary of 
the Department I am now permitted to acquaint your readers 
of this fact.—Yours, etc., 
Paint Research Station, L. A. 
Teddington, 
March 25 


JORDAN, Director. 





Chemical Workers’ Hours 


Evidence by Trade Union Secretary 
In May last the Government appointed a Select Committee to 
inquire into the hours and conditions of shop assistants, both 
wholesale and retail ; and the Committee have sat continually 
since its appointment, and heard a mass of evidence from every 
branch ot the wholesale and retail trade. 

On Friday, March 20, evidence was called on behalf of the 
National Union of Drug and Chemical Workers, who were 
represented by the general secretary (Mr. Arthur J. Gillian). 
He said that in the wholesale trade the hours were generally 
which was based on a national agreement between 
the Drug and Fine Chemical Manufacturers’ Association and 
his union. He could, therefore, say that there were no exces- 
sive hours worked in that branch of the trade. He considered 
that in the retail trade the imposition of a statutory 48-hour 
would employment both of qualified and 
unqualified men With regard to the manufacturing side of 
the business, there were the Chemical Works Regulations of 
and the conditions under these regulations were very 
stringent. They found, however, that the percentage of 
evasions was very small. It was only necessary to ring up the 
local inspector and give him a hint to have any irregularity 
put right He considered there was sufficient organisation 
amongst the employees in the industry to ensure the enforce- 
ment of any law if it was passed. 

State or Private Shops 

On the question of the retail chemist, he said that statutory 
regulation of hours to 48 per week might lead to some of the 
smaller shops going out of business, but that would be better 
for the efficiency of service to the public. He believed in 
State dispensaries 

Mr. Womersley : You think an ideal arrangement would be 
a national service, and that instead of having these private 
shops, they should all be under State control ? 

The witness Exactly ; but that is not our proposal for 
this inquiry 

Mr. Womersley Well, it is. Cannot you see that I, as a 
private trader, would consider it a very great evil indeed, and 
the British public would not get the service they ought to get, 
and you would be taking away something which we value, 
private enterprise? I am satisfied from vour evidence that 
what your Union is driving at is to drive the small traders out 
of business 

The witness: No, I do not think that would be the sole 
purpose. If I thought it was going to do that, I would declare 
my hand at once 
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Chemicals for Roumanian Government 


THE Roumanian Commercial Attaché in London has in- 
formed the Department of Overseas Trade that a competition 
will be held on April 6, 1931, for the supply of ‘‘ a very con- 
siderable quantity of chemicals ’’ required for various State 
departments in Roumania. Apparently only one copy of the 
cahiey des charges is available in the United Kingdom, and this 
copy may be consulted at the office of the Roumanian Com- 
mercial Attaché, 4, Cromwell Place, London, $.W.7, between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and i p.m. No further particulars with 
regard to this call for tenders are available in the Department of 
Overseas Trade. 
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Concentration by Submerged Combustion 
Application of Hammond Unit to Phosphoric Acid 


At the meeting of the Institution of Chemical Engineers held in the Rooms of the Chemical Society at Burlington House, London, 
on Tuesday, Mr .C. Featherstone Hammond read a paper, from which extracts appear below, on ‘‘ The Concentration 


of Phosphoric Acid by Submerged Combustion.” 

CHEMICAL concentration by submerged combustion - still 
being a relatively new departure as a commercial proposi- 
tion, or even as a technically successful operation, a few 
observations on some general features of the system of sub- 
merged combustion, developed by the author, may be offered as 
an introduction to the subject of this paper—the concentration 
of phosphoric acid. 

In the Hammond concentration unit the burner is mounted 
centrally in the vertical position. The refractory-lined 
combustion chamber, in its casing, is wholly submerged below 
the level of the liquid being heated, and is ted from above 
with an intimate mixture of fuel-gas with a proportion of air, 
variable at will, but usually exactly that requisite for com- 
plete combustion. This mixture is produced by patented 
means in the burner head itself. With the accurately balanced 
gases perfectly mixed, combustion is complete within the 
refractory chamber, and the products leave the nozzle of the 
burner as a jet of hot gases which pass straight into the body 
of liquid being heated. The problem of preserving the burner 
for a long life in these conditions has been solved by suitably 
insulating the combustion chamber. Enough heat is dissi- 
pated by conduction through the walls to prevent fusion by 
overheating. At the same time the temperature of the re- 
fractory material is not allowed to fall too low, so that com- 
bustion which we may perhaps regard as a type of surface com- 
bustion continues 

Temperatures Obtained 

Actual temperatures are not easy to determine in the rather 
inaccessible situation of the combustion zone, but typically, 
for a 30,000 B.Th.U. per hr. burner consuming town's 
of 500 declared caloritic value with the correct proportion of 
air, the maximum temperature indicated by cones 
in the combustion chamber is about 1740° C. (cones 20—26). 
Practically the whole of the heat given up to the walls of the 
combustion chamber passes to them by radiation from the 
glowing gases. Knowledge of the amount thus radiated enables 
the inner surface temperature of the refractory walls to be 
calculated at about 1470° C. 

It is obviously necessary that the combustion chamber, 
in which such high temperatures are ruling, shall not be 
left open to the danger of sudden flooding and quenching. 
Effective non-return arrangements in case of failure of the 
pressure, producing flow of fuel-gas and air through the burner, 
remove this danger. With these precautions, for instance 
the gas and air boosters may deliberately be stopped and the 
colour watched as it quietly and gradually fades from the 
refractory material. The burner may be removed at leisure 
and the combustion chamber will be found to have suffered no 
injury. 

Combustion thus proceeds smoothly and steadily to pass a 
jet of hot burned gases into the liquid being heated. The 
gases are immediately dispersed into a large number of fine 
bubbles, and very rapidly give up their heat to the liquid 
Very effective circulation of the whole contents of the vessel is 
at the same time produced. The burner casing is surrounded 
by an open-ended cylindrical column, which extends from a 
short distance below the nozzle of the burner to a point above 
the general liquid level. The aeration produced by the fine 
gas bubbles is confined to this column around the burner, and, 
by air-lift effect, carries a stream of liquor up this column, 
sweeping and cooling the walls of the burner casing and 
impinging on a deflector. The permanent gases are here 
disengaged and pass away saturated with water-vapour, and 
at the temperature of the liquor being heated. The gas- 
lifted liquor returns from the deflector to the main bulk in 
the vessel for recirculation. 

Phosphoric Acid 

Anyone, seeking information on an inorganic chemical, 
automatically turns to Mellor who, on phosphoric acid, gives 
the following :—‘‘ No substance offers the chemist greater 
difficulties than phosphoric acid: the more the behaviour 
of the acid is studied, the more the difficulties increase. 


gas 


Seger 


The 


President, Mr. W. A. S. 
Every new investigation 
anomalies : 
pearance, 


Calder, was in the chair. 
presents the chemists with new 
fresh and puzzling phenomena make their ap- 
whilst the older and already known difficulties 
are by no means cleared up 

True, he speaks more particularly of the science of un- 
ravelling the constitution of this material, but I feel sure 
that there are those who would speak, in quite as emphati 
terms, of the art of its concentration. The pure acid is, 
however, concentrated for a variety of purposes: the crude 
acid now mainly for the manufacture of double superphos- 
phate of calcium. Probably, when a saturator 
the manufacture of ammonium phosphate is developed, a 
greatly increased demand will arise for the concentrated 
crude acid for this purpose 

It is proposed now to recount the steps taken in developing 
the successful application of submerged combustion to this 
concentration It had been hoped that it would be possible 
in this paper to communicate the results of operation of 
submerged combustion phosphoric acid concentrating plant in 
independent hands, but, amongst other circumstances, the 
serious illness of the author so contributed to delay that the 
installation of plant for a Continental client is only now being 


process for 


carried out Accordingly, the final results here presented 
must relate only to the extended qualifying tests carried 
out on our own plant, to clients’ requirements and under 


their observation. 

The first problem encountered in working out this appli- 
cation to corrosive concentration is, naturally, the tamiliar 
chemical engineering problem of materials ’ The question 
is essentially the same, whether we have to deal with phar 
maceutically pure acid or with the crude product. For 
pharmaceutically pure acid contamination, of which cor- 
rosion may be a principal cause, must be kept to the lowest 
limits. The B.P. standard tor acid of 1-5 S.G., containing 
66°3°, H,POy, is given as: “‘ Yields when diluted with water 
no characteristic reaction for copper, calcium, chlorides or 
nitrates, and not more than slight reaction for sul- 
phates, lead limit 10 parts per million, arsenic limit 5 parts 
per million.”” With the crude acid, again, corrosion must be 
reduced to the minimum, so that the plant has as long a life 
and as large a throughput as possible. 


Iron OT 


Use of Chemical Stoneware 

The way in which the heat is transferred directly to the 
liquid and not through the walls of the vessel, together 
with the uniform degree of heating resulting from a 
circulation, makes chemical stoneware an advantageous 
material of cohstruction for the containing vessels All 
advantages it offers in resistance to corrosion are made ust 
of, while the difficulties and chances attendant on heat trans- 
mission through stoneware are entirely avoided. The limi- 
tations to rate of output due to these difficulties are removed 


LOK rd 


the 


and extremely compact high-duty equipment becomes 
possible 

The liquor flows through three vessels in series, each 
vessel carrying a submerged combustion unit The rate 


of heat supply is constant, and the rate of liquid feed auto- 
matically controlled The output valve is throttled to give 
the degree of concentration required in the finished acid, 
and a float in the small outtlow vessel is directly coupled to 
the input valve, maintaining constant levels throughout 
The common main, conducting away the mixture of burned 
gases and water-vapour from evaporation, is also of stone- 
ware. 

The casings of the submerged burners themselves remain 
the only problem in materials. Fused silica casings were 
used in much of the preliminary work, whilst the internal 
construction of the burner was being brought to a satis- 
factory stage. For larger scale work the mechanical pro 
perties of fused silica left much to be desired, and we turned 
our attention to possible metallic construction. 

We were first required to deal with the pharmaceutically 
pure acid, which imposed very strict limits on the maximum 
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amount of corrosion which could be allowed. Naturally we 
desired to examine the possibility of using a special cor- 
rosion resisting steel for casings, but were not, at this stage, 
fortunate enough to find a manufacturer who was at all 
anxious to recommend a steel for withstanding attack by 
concentrated phosphoric acid at its boiling point 

Vitreous enamelled cast-iron casings were then tried, 
with only the nozzle of the burner in special steel. The 
surface area presented by the nozzle to corrosive attack was 
very small indeed, so that contamination was kept well below 
the required limits. Some of these enamelled casings gave 
very satisfactory service over a fair period and remained in 
condition. Others apparently had defects or uneven 
thicknesses in one of the earlier enamel coats, which soon began 
to show through the final coat. The final coat itself appeared 
to be without blemish in the new condition, but flaking off 
occurred at an early stage in service. All the casings had, of 
course, to be handled with care and kept submerged after 
shutting off the gas supply until the whole burner was thor- 
oughly cooled out. We were not satisfied that 
enamel provided a solution of the casing problem. 


Gold Plating 

\ gold plating on copper on steel casing was tried. It was 
known that gold open pans and platinum pans gold plated 
inside had been used for concentrating phosphoric acid of 
special purity for many years. We found difficulty in obtain- 
ing large pieces uniformly plated, particularly at angles such 
as were present near the nozzle of the burner. The slightest 
flaw was, of course, fatal. Theimprovement of the plating was 
not pursued at this stage, since having meanwhile continued 
our search for a satisfactory special steel we had found one 


giving every promise of success. 
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vitreous 


Laboratory tests on these corrosion-resisting steels were, 
and can only be, taken as a general guide to their behaviour 
in practice. It is not possible to duplicate on the bench the 
condition of service in a submerged burner casing. The air- 
lift circulation, and the lowered boiling point of the liquor 
have influences which cannot be reproduced and the satis- 
factory test of a special metal can only be carried out on a piece 
made up in the form of a burner casing in actual service. 

Our experience, which is not new, has been that the cast 
metal is better than the rolled in its resistance to corrosion, 
but that it is difficult to obtain sound castings. There appears 
also to be a very decided limit to the possible length of a 
special corrosion resisting steel casting. Our best results 
hitherto in phosphoric acid have been with casings machined 
from the solid metal rolled, annealed and pickled. We have 
found with a number of these steels that the metal in the form 
of a rolled bar is better than in the sheet, and that this again 
is better than the tube as regards resistance to corrosion. 

Although for some purposes we are now inclined to favour 
a casing built up from tube with a machined nozzle screwed 
in, we prefer solid drawn tube, and such built yp construction 
becomes possible only because the lengths required for our 
burner casings are relatively short and present no difficulty in 
subjecting the finished piece to effective heat treatment after 
production. We regard as a strong point that our burner 
casings are relatively small and can be subjected to an adequate 
heat treatment to put the steel into the best condition, which 
is not upset by further work in fabrication. 


Small Area Exposed to Corrosion 

\ further strong feature is that the submerged burner 
casing is the only part of the whole plant exposed to corrosive 
attack and that its surface area is small—particularly small in 
contrast with the areas required for heat transfer in the con- 
ventional type of evaporator. So the rates of loss of metal per 
unit surface by corrosion which would be insupportable with 
a tube and plate structure can be contemplated with com- 
parative equanimity. We shall always be in this advantageous 
position in the use of special steels, even should it be found 
possible, by further developments to produce such structures 
as the conventional evaporator without adversely affecting the 
corrosion resisting properties of the steel in fabrication. 

It has, of been found necessary to test corrosion 
resistance afresh for each liquor dealt with. This is parti- 
cularly brought out by the instance of one steel made up into a 
burner casing which showed a loss of 0-0001 gram. per sq. cm. 
per hr. in pure phosphoric acid of 121-122 Tw. containing 


course, 


55°5 per cent. P,O; at the lowered boiling point of submerged 
combustion service. A burner of the same steel in work in a 
particular crude acid of 120° Tw. containing 48 per cent. 
P,0; when boiling showed a loss of 0-0167 gram. per sq. cm 
per hr. The loss with pure acid can be regarded as low. The 
loss in the crude acid is too high to give a reasonable length ot 
life, for, suppose, with a casing machined from the solid, a wall 
reduction of 3/16 in. is allowed—clearly impossible with any 
other construction—we have: Permissible loss of metal per 
sq. cm. of surface 7-9 (S.G.)=3'76 grammes. Prob- 


/ 
able life = 3-76 /0-0167=only 225 hrs., which is much too short 


0°470 


(wo other steels have been tested in the laboratory and we 
consider that the problem of a suitable material for submerged 
burner casings to withstand both the pure and crude phosphori 
acid has been satisfactorily solved. 

In the operation of the three-unit stoneware battery in the 
concentration of pure phosphoric acid from 43° Tw. 24:5 per 
cent. P,O; to 111° Tw. 52°3 per cent. P,O; no increase in iron 
content, over and above that due to bulk reduction, could be 
detected. In sulphate content the increased figure ascribable 
to bulk reduction was 5°78 parts of the SO,radicle per 100,000. 
A further increase of 0-99 and a part was found, due to the 
sulphur in the town’s gas used as fuel. This further increase is, 
of course, less than the natural variation often found from 
carboy to carboy. In avoidance of contamination, the opera- 
tion was highly successful. 

To confirm the high corrosion resistance of the steel a test 
was performed on a small burner casing with which a bulk 
of acid was carried to 121-122° Tw. and kept at that strength 
boiling for 100 hours, making up evaporation continuously with 
water. The iron content of the acid was determined before 
and after. The casing, which presented an area of 454 sq. cm. 
to attack was found to have lost 2-65 grams of iron to the 
acid, an hourly loss per sq. cm. of 0:00007 gram of iron equiva- 
lent to -ooo1 grammes of steel. 

The thermal efficiency realised in operation will not be dealt 
with in detail here. It is obvious from the general features of 
the system of combustion that the flue gas loss must be very 
low, and that the only other loss, that by radiation, is a matter 
of insulation. The plant is in any case very compact, and the 
surfaces to be insulated are small. 


High Yield 

In many chemical concentrations thermal efficiency is not 
the prime consideration, but is largely, often completely, out- 
weighed by considerations of quality and yield. Quality has 
been dealt with. Yield is a question of loss of phosphorus 
pentoxide by fume. On pure acid, trapping of the exhaust 
showed the very small loss of about 0-02 per cent. of the 
P,O; handled in working from 43 to 111° Tw. This low figure 
was confirmed in the test in which the same bulk of acid was 
boiled for 100 hours, upwards of 99°5 per cent. of the P.O. 
equivalent remaining at the end of the period. = 

In the same plant, on a consignment of crude phosphoric acid 
we were required to work from 60° Tw. (28 per cent. P,O.) 
to 120° Tw. (48 per cent. P,O;). One point should be noted 
in addition. We found in handling this crude acid further 
evidence of the benefits of good circulation. At full streneth 
the acid was near the point at which the amount of calcium 
sulphate thrown out, even at the boiling point, became heavy. 
Indifferent circulation with a high local concentration throw- 
ing out this deposit added its eroding effect to the general 
corrosion, decidedly altering its complexion. The extremely 
high strength to which we were required to work was such that 
final drying of the double superphosphate to be made with this 
acid could be eliminated. 

The fume question with this crude acid was more complex 
than with the pure acid. The acid was not defluorated 
although the percentage of fluorides was not high. Silicon 
tetrafluoride volatilised in the exhaust, and when slightly 
cooled condensed some water and a deposit of silica formed. 
Copious flushing of the exhaust main was evidently necessary 
The amount of phosphorus pentoxide lost in the fume was 
again found to remain at the low level of only a small fraction 
of 1 per cent. This may be contrasted with a normal 12-13 
per cent. given by the authorities, Parrish and Ogilvie, for 
normal practice, and with a figure of 4-5 per cent. which may 
be regarded as exceptionally good practice. The marked re- 


duction in this loss is of course a very valuable feature. 
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Claims for Plant 

To”summarise the position the following claims have been 
established for Hammond plant in the concentration of 
phosphoric acid by submerged combustion. 

1. In the production of pure acid, freedom from contamina- 
tion. 

2. In the concentration of crude acid, long life of equipment 
clue to the fact 

a) that the burner casing alone is exposed to corrosive 
attack ; 
that this is a small part and can be obtained in special 
steel in the best condition by suitable heat treatment, in 
contrast to the difficulties of manufacturing satisfactory 
large built-up structures in such metal ; 
c) that owing to its small size, for a very large capacity 

only a small surface is exposed to attack ; 


b 


(d) that very thick-walled casings may conveniently be 
produced by machining from the solid, thus admitting 
of considerable attack over a long period before any part 
becomes unfit for service. 

3. In handling of acid : 

(a) High yields, with only very small losses by fume ; 

(6) Ability to handle fumes which deposit silica without the 
troubles which might put the usual form of vacuum 
pump out of commission. 

}. In fuel costs, ability to compete, using producer gas, with 
single-effect conventional evaporators, even assuming the 
possibility of their use at all in the particular corrosive condi- 
tions ruling. 

5. In capital cost, ability to show a favourably competitive 
price, for evaporating equipment of equal capacity. 





Imperial Chemical Industries: 4th Annual Report 


Review of World Trade Conditions 
In the fourth annual report of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., the condition of trade throughout the world is reviewed 


and the present state of the company’s business explained. 


The report, reproduced below, will be presented at 


the annual meeting of the company at 11.30 a.m. on Tuesday next, at the Central Hall, Westminster. 


THE directors submit herewith the report covering the affairs 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and the statement of 
accounts for the year 1930. 

The shareholders may find it convenient to have before them 
in considering the report a brief explanation of the structure of 
the company, which was formed for the purpose of acquiring 
holdings and shares and debentures in allied industrial under- 
takings. These holdings fall into three classes. 

The first class, described in the balance sheet as subsidiary 
companies, comprises those companies in which Imperial 
Chemical Industries holds over 50 per cent. of the shares, and 
in most cases the entire share capital. The second class, 
described in the balance sheet as associated companies, is 
that in which the holding is 50 per cent. or less. The third 
class, described in the balance sheet as marketable and other 
investments, represents various industrial holdings and other 
securities. 

The company acts chiefly under those powers provided by 
its articles of association which permit it to make such 
arrangements and do such things and perform such services 
as may cause the business of any of its subsidiary companies 
to be carried on in an economical and profitable manner. 
For this purpose your company is the sole director and 
manager of the majority of the British companies included in 
the first class, and is responsible for directing their activities. 
The principal subsidiary companies are organised in eight 
divisions or groups, dealing respectively with alkali, general 
chemicals, dyestutts, explosives, fertilisers and synthetic pro- 
ducts, leather cloth, lime, and non-ferrous metals. As 
regards the associated companies, in most cases the respon- 
sibility for control is shared with representatives of the other 
shareholders, whilst in the remainder your company is not 
directly concerned with the management. The third class, 
‘marketable and other investments,”’ is held in continuance 
of the practice of some of the merger companies prior to the 
formation of this company, to hold investments that are 
realisable in case of need, or that, for reasons of general policy, 
have relation to various business undertakings of the company, 

Trade during 1930 

As a consequence of the reduced purchasing power of the 
great primary commodity producing nations there was a 
sharp fall in industrial activity in this country and in export 
trade, which in turn led to the calamitous increase in unem- 
ployment and a consequential diminution in domestic pur- 
chasing power. The products manufactured by the subsidiary 
companies are marketed almost throughout the world. More- 
over many of them are sold to manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom who themselves depend largely upon foreign trade, 
so that the diminution of business of those manufacturers is 
reflected in a reduction in the volume of your subsidiary 
companies’ sales. 

Heavy Chemicals (Alkali and General Chemical Groups).— 
Compared with 1929, the physical volume of sales in the alkali 


and general chemical groups fell by about 14 per cent., a 
movement which is not unsatisfactory having regard to the 
conditions prevailing. These groups cover soda ash, soda 
crystals, caustic soda, bi-carbonate of soda, acids, chlorine 
products, salt cake, etc. In the main the fall in volume is a 
direct result of the depression in the textile and galvanising 
industries. 

Explosives.—The total tonnage of saleable coal raised in 
1930 was approximately 5} per cent. less than in the previous 
year. This condition was reflected in the sales of explosives 
in the home market. Similar conditions obtained abroad 
through a general diminution in mining activity. 

Fertilisers, Ammonia, and Synthetic Products.—The aggregate 
sales of fertilisers in 1930 showed a considerable advance. The 
predominating markets for fertilisers are situated abroad, 
notably in the Far East, where, despite adverse conditions in 
China, India, and Japan, the volume of sales showed a marked 
expansion. In the United Kingdom, however, they declined 
by nearly 25 per cent., largely owing to the low price level of 
agricultural produce. In this branch of industry, in conse- 
quence of an excess of world capacity over demand, the price 
level has fallen considerably, and in August last, under the 
pressure of this condition, steps were taken by the principal 
nitrogen producers towards the rationalisation of the industry. 
A temporary arrangement extending to June 30 next having 
been concluded, discussions are now proceeding with a view 
to putting this arrangement on a more permanent basis 

Dvyestuffs.—The activity of this business is largely dependent 
upon that of the textile trades, conditions in which during 
the year were difficult. The physical volume of all sales of 
dyestutts fell during the year by 13 per cent. This was accom- 
panied by some recession of prices, principally in export 
markets. During the latter part of the year an effort has been 
made to stabilise prices. The Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) 
Act, 1920, which automatically expired on January 15, 1931, 
has been extended for a further period of twelve months 

Leather Cloth.—Sales of artificial leather during 1930 
closely approximated to those of 1929, which was itself a 
record year. It has only been possible to maintain this volume 
of business at a somewhat lower level of prices 

Lime.—The general trade of the lime group suffered through 
the depression in the building trade and other industries, its 
volume of sales having fallen about 12 per cent 

.von-Ferrous Metal Goods.—In this group the products 
comprise non-ferrous metal in all its forms, sporting and 
small arms ammunition, lightning fasteners, motor-cycles 
and radiators. Its products are so diverse that it is not possible 
to compute a unified percentage of the movement of physical 
volume. Generally speaking, sales moved downwards, although 
the group satisfactorily maintained its proportion of the various 
markets. Here the principal raw material is copper, the 
variation in the price of which during the year constituted an 
additional difficulty 
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Cellulose Products, Paints, Varnishes, Welding Products, 
Insulators, etc.—Sales of miscellaneous products such as 
cellulose paints and varnishes, ferro-tungsten, welding pro- 
ducts, gas mantles and insulators, on the whole showed 
gratifying results having regard to the depressed state of 
trade generally 
Trade The policy in overseas markets is to 
establish selling companies, controlled and managed abroad, 
for the purpose of laying a line of communication which shall 
end as near as possible to the ultimate consumer. This policy 
has been continued through 1930. Selling companies in the 
overseas markets continued to consolidate their position in 
the face of trade depression and political unrest. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., the company’s associate in Canada, suffered 
in common with other Canadian producers from the severe 
depression which has followed the abnormal fall in the value 
of Canadian field crops and mineral production. Its general 
trade fell somewhat, but the sale of fertilisers was substantially 
African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., has 
two main branches of activity, namely, (a) explosives, and 
fertilisers and insecticides The main explosives trade, 
which is with the gold mines, showed a small increase. Fer- 
tilisers and insecticides showed satisfactory progress The 
company is maintaining a close contact with the development 
of mining in Northern Rhodesia, from which satisfactory trade 
is anticipated in the future. Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand, Ltd., had a good year. The 
sale of explosives was well maintained, and the market for 
fertilisers showed a substantial increase. Considerable progress 
has been made in creating a scientific organisation to handle 
fertiliser sales and develop experimental and research work 
Research 

The subsidiary companies continued the policy of research, 
and there is every reason to be satisfied with this work, which 
has produced beneficial results not only in existing processes 
and products, but in the development of new products, some 
of which are already in commercial production. There is 
every reason to believe that others will contribute in the 
future to an increase in the company’s profits. 

The extension of the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 
1920, has assured the continuation of important research in 
the organic field, which is conducted by the dyestufts group 
In this field research is continually leading to advances in the 
f organic materials other than dyestufts 


production of 
Labour 

During the year the total number employed showed a 
considerable fall, due to the completion of constructional 
work and further reorganisation of methods and plant 
The advisory council, which was formed a year ago, con- 
sisting of representatives of the board of directors and of the 
recognised trade unions concerned with the industry, has proved 
mutually useful as a channel for the maintenance of necessary 
contact between the partners in industry. Through this 
procedure the company has maintained its cordial relationship 
with the unions. With the active and valuable co-operation 
of the employees, mainly through the works council scheme, 
the general labour programme has been maintained and 
developed 


Overseas 


increased 





New Construction and Maintenance 

Che large programme of capital expenditure of the last few 
vears on modernising and concentrating manufacture has been 
practically completed. The usual policy has been followed of 
maintaining manufacturing facilities in a high state of operating 
efficiency, upwards of £2,000,000 having been spent during 
the year in this respect and charged against profits. 

Finance 

Authorised and Issued Capital—The Authorised Capital is 
unchanged at {95,000,000. At December 31, 1930, the total 
nominal issued capital amounted to 476,671,830, an increase 
of 4190,070 over the amount issued at December 31, 1929. 
This increase is largely due to the issue of capital in exchange 
for further shares in the subsidiary companies. During the 
vear the provisions in the Companies’ Act, 1929, were utilised 
to acquire outstanding minority interests in Brunner, Mond 
and Co., the United Alkali Co., British Pyestuffs Corporation, 
and four other subsidiary companies. In addition the 


minority interests in four other subsidiary companies were 
acquired by negotiation 


Investments.—The following figures show the three classes 
of holdings referred to in the first section of this report :— 
Book Value in the Balance 


Class Sheet at Increase or 
31.12.29 31.12.30 decrease 
$ 4 + 

I. ‘“‘Subsidiary”’ Com- 
panies in which the 
Company holds over 
50 per cent. of the 

shares or control 54,090,970 54,509,212 + 478,242 


II. ‘‘Associated”’ Com- 
panies in which the 
Company holds 50 
per cent. or less of 
the shares .. i 

III. Marketable and other 
Investments 


6,875,122 6,402,589 — 472,533 


7,940,523 9,303,004 + 1,417,141 


$05,912,015 4£70,335.405 — ¥£1,422,550 

As indicated in the first section of this report, your company 
directs all the activities of the majority of the subsidiary 
companies included in the first class to a total book value ot 
454,509,212 at December 31, 1930. As will be seen in the 
balance sheet certain alterations have been made in the form 
as compared with last year. ‘‘ Advances to subsidiary 
companies for capital expenditure and general development,’ 
less ‘‘ debts due to subsidiary companies,’’ have been added to 
the total of our holdings in this class. The total of {71,307,664 
represents an aggregate of industrial assets the operation ot 
which is in the main directly controlled by your company 
The shares and debentures in ‘‘ Associated ’’ companies cover 
interests analogous to the holdings in “‘ Subsidiary ’’ companies, 
but, as already stated, represent those concerns in which 
the shareholding is 50 per cent. or less of the total capital 

The increase in the first class represents further shares 
acquired in ‘‘ Subsidiary ’’ companies. The decrease in the 
second class arises from the fact that all securities other than 
the holdings in subsidiary and associated companies are now 
classified as ‘‘ Investments.’’ The increase in the third class 
is due partly to such reclassification and to the acquisition 
of Australian Commonwealth Bonds representing the tempor- 
ary investment of cash accumulations in that country which 
cannot be remitted at the present time. 

The aggregate value at December 31, 1929, of the holdings 
in the first class, viz., £54,090,970, may be traced in last 
vear’s balance sheet as the difference between the value of 
investments in subsidiary companies (£70,469,303) and the 
debts due to subsidiary companies in respect of purchases of 
shares from them (£16,378,333). As stated in last year’s 
report it was necessary, by reason of the reorganisation of 
the methods of control, to transfer to this company a number 
of investments which stood in the names of subsidiary com- 
panies, and to carry a corresponding increase in the indebted- 
ness to the subsidiary companies. As the reorganisation in 
that particular respect is now completed, the contra entries 
are now eliminated, and consequently the item of £16,378,333 
which figured in the balance sheet at December 31, 1929, 
disappears. 

The book value of the company’s “‘ Marketable and other 
investments ’’ appears in the balance sheet at December 31, 
1930, at 49,363,664. In addition the subsidiary companies 
still hold various investments of a total book value of £730,811, 
making in all £10,094,475. The market value or computed 
value in the case of unquoted investments as at December 
31, 1930, as agreed by the auditors of the respective com- 
panies, amounted to 7,371,110, an aggregate fall in value of 
£2,723,305, which amount is shown in the note to the balance 
sheet. Perusal of the reserves statement will show that 
the general reserve amounts to £12,725,000 (apart from the 
obsolescent reserve), which exceeds the total book value ot 
all the ‘‘ Marketable and other investments,’’ whether held 
directly by the company or through the medium of its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The directors hold the opinion that the values measured by 
quotation in the stock markets at the end of 1930 are below 
the real value, and they have therefore decided to continue to 
carry the investments in the balance sheet at the figures at 
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which they stand in the books. At the date of this report these 
market values show substantial improvement. 

Resevves—The total reserves at December $I, 1629, 
amounted to £16,725,000, and the carry forward to £350,923. 
After making the appropriation stated below to the Central 
Obsolescence Fund, the total reserves at December 31, 1930, 
amounted to £17,225,000, and the carry forward to £653,483. 

Profits —After making allowance for all depreciation of 
stocks, the gross profit for the year 1930 amounts to £5,129,757, 
and after providing £500,000 for obsolescence and {£156,365 
for income tax, the net profit amounts to £4,473,392, as 
against £5,780, 208 for 1929, or a decrease of £1,306,816. None 
of these figures includes any sum arising from profits on the 
sale of investments. The foregoing review of world conditions 
and the more particular statement as to the volume of trade 
during 1930 sufficiently explain the fall in profits. During 
the earlier part of the year earnings were relatively well 
maintained, and it was then hoped that this state of affairs 
would continue throughout the year. World trade conditions, 
however, became more and more unfavourable, and conse- 
quently the earnings were adversely affected. The provision 
for income tax and the appropriation to Central Obsolescence 


Fund, together with the dividend recommendation, are shown 
on the appropriation account. 


Board of Directors 

It is with the deepest regret that the directors have to 
record that during the period covered by this report the 
company has lost its chairman, Lord Melchett, and also Lord 
Birkenhead. The Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett, the chairman, 
died on December 27 last. His brilliant personality, high 
attainments, and extensive knowledge were devoted to your 
interests with singleness of purpose, constant zeal, and unitring 
energy; his loss is keenly felt. The Earl of Birkenhead, 
whose great abilities were placed unreservedly at the service 
of the company, died on September 30 last. The Board has 
unanimously elected Sir Harry McGowan as chairman and 
managing director and the Marquis of Reading as president 

The following directors, who retire under Article 97, offer 
themselves for re-election: Mr. H. J. Mitchell, The Rt. Hon 
Lord Colwyn, Mr. E. J. Solvay, The Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett 
and Sir Max Muspratt. 

The auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., and 
Messrs. Thomson McLintock and Co., retire, and being eligible, 
ofter themselves for re-election. 





The British Empire Trade Exhibition 


From John A. Benn, Our Special Correspondent 


BUENOS AIRES 

THE most notable feature of the British Exhibition, which 
the Prince of Wales opened here on March 14, is its compact- 
ness and the ease with which the visitor may pass from one 
building to another. It is possible to get a good impression 
in the space of an hour, and this is proving an attraction to 
the public who are admitted to the grounds every afternoon. 
Palermo Park is used for the annual shows organised by the 
Rural Society, and the permanent buildings have formed the 
basis of the British Trade Fair. Broadly speaking, the 
pavilions are of two types—the permanent buildings used for 
the cattle shows, and the new ones built in English Tudor 
style. At the Plaza Italia entrance to the grounds is an 
arch representing Old London Bridge, which leads to three 
streets labelled Moorgate, Piccadilly, and Holborn. The 
buildings here leave nothing to be desired, and there are 
stands of many firms whose names have been associated with 
these thoroughfares for more than a century. 

I shall hope in a later letter to give some account of the 
considerable chemical and allied exhibits, but for the moment 
must be content with a general survey. The _ building 
ordinarily used as an agricultural museum is devoted to exhibits 
of jewellery and plate. The outstanding feature in this 
section is the stand of the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, where plate is displayed to illustrate the history 
of the Guild from medieval times to the present day. This 
craft has always been associated with British commercial 
enterprise, and more than three hundred years ago the ship 
in which Sir Francis Drake discovered Cape Horn was notable 
for its silver ornaments. When the hardships of the voyage 
are remembered, it is only more remarkable that this pioneer 
should have devoted such care to fitting out the Pelican. 
Yet he realised the importance of such handicraft, as indicating 
the culture of his native land, as is shown by the following 
quotation from a contemporary diary: ‘‘ Neither had he 
omitted to make provision also for ornament and delight, 
carrying to this purpose with him, expert musicians, rich 
furniture (all the vessels for his table, yea, many belongings 
even to the kitchen being of pure silver), and divers shows of 
all sorts of curious workmanship, whereby the civilities and 
magnificence of his native country might, amongst all nations, 
whithersoever he should come, be the more admired.’’ The 
Goldsmiths’ exhibit includes several examples of plate of the 
Elizabethan period. 

A portrait of Drake appears on one side of the Port of 
London stand, which is a prominent feature of Pavilion No. 12. 
On the other side is a picture of a modern liner entering the 
docks, and on the back wall a map of the Thames from 
Teddington to the Nore. There are also five illuminated pano- 
ramas showing various aspects of the port, including wharves 
and railway sidings. Other shipping exhibits are housed in 
this building, and several types of marine engines are displayed. 


Visitors are especially impressed by the English Tudor 
buildings. Their construction has been carried out by a 
British firm, and a most realistic effect has been produced by 
coating corrugated iron with painted plaster. Standing in 
one of these Elizabethan arches it is difficult to realise that 
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the structure is temporary, so cleverly has the work been 
carried out. The ancient “ brick work ’’ is in curious con- 
trast with the modern motor cars exhibited in Pavilion No. 14, 
and on the centre stand is the ‘‘ Golden Arrow,”’ which has 
been brought to Buenos Aires, together with the motor boat 
‘‘ Miss England II,’’ for the Exhibition. 

Another of the old-world buildings has been designed as a 
replica of St. James’s Palace, and produces a very pleasant 
effect. In erecting the temporary buildings advantage has 
been taken of the trees which line the avenues of Palermo 
Park and the buildings are arranged to join them wherever 
possible. The background of trees adds a good deal to the 
old-world effect, and some of the Tudor buildings might have 
been standing for centuries 

Pavilion No. 7 contains the exhibits of the railway com- 
panies owned by British capital in Argentina. In addition 
to models of various railway systems, there is a model grain 
elevator, showing the transport of wheat at every stage 
A national scheme for the erection of grain elevators approved 
in 1929 was shelved, but the new Government recently 
appointed an English firm to examine its technical aspects, 
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with a view to erecting nine hundred elevators throughout 
the country. The position is still unsettled, and an alter- 
native scheme put forward by Canadian interests has been 
accepted in principle by the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
[ understand that a statement of the Government's policy is 
expected shortly, and it is awaited here with the greatest 
interest by British machinery importers. The model at the 
Exhibition is an actual replica of the elevator system recently 
equipped by Henry Simon, Ltd., at the port of Ingeniero 
White, Bahia Blanca, for the Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Railway. It is a sixtieth of the full size, and is shown in 
actual operation 

There are a few out-door exhibits, perhaps the most promi- 
nent being the large stand reserved by Ransomes, Sims and 
Jetteries, of Ipswich, to show ploughs and tractors. For 
more than fifty years this firm has supplied agricultural 
machinery to Argentine buyers. Their representatives in 
Buenos Aires, Agar Cross and Co., have a prominent exhibit 
in an adjoining enclosure 

\t a luncheon given on March 12 the official delegation 
from England was entertained by the British Chamber of 
Commerce. Sir Henry Gibson presided, and the principal 
British visitors were invited to meet the organisers of the 
Exhibition. Sir Henry welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the Chamber and in reply Sir Burton Chadwick thanked them 


for their hospitality, and wished every success to the Exhi- 
bition, from the standpoint both of the guests and of those 
doing business in Buenos Aires. 

As representing Benn Brothers, Ltd. at this function, | 
had the unexpected pleasure of meeting Mr. Henry C. Thomp- 
son, who knew the late Sir John Benn in the early ‘eighties 
At that time he was just establishing a furniture business 
here, which has now become the largest of its kind in South 
America 

During a visit to London he 
the Cabinet Maker in Finsbury Square to pay his sub- 
scription and to trade conditions with the editor 
Mr. Thompson has remained a subscriber to the first of the 
3enn journals for nearly fifty years. 

The Federation of British Industries has a stand in Pavilion 
No. 8, in conjunction with Benn Brothers, Ltd. As announced 
recently a new journal, Jndustvia Britanica, will be issued at 
an early date, in order to provide propaganda for British 
goods, in the Spanish language. On one wall of the stand is 
a map of South America indicating the F.B.1. agents through- 
out the continent who are willing to assist firms in making 
commercial enquiries and in the appointment of agents. A 
poster describing the new journal is the principal feature of 
the stand, where copies of THE CHEMICAL AGE are available 
for the use of visitors to the Exhibition 
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Commercial Methods in Chile 
Advice to British Exporters 


From John A. Benn, Our Special Correspondent 


ANTOFAGASTA, February 28, 1931. 

Ix an interview here to-day with Mr. J. W. Barnett, the acting 
British Consul, I discussed methods of improving our trade 
with Chile. Referring to the need for trained representatives 
to visit these markets and to explore their special require- 
ments, Mr. Barnett said that visitors from Britain were 
extremely rare in this part of the country, though the result 
of personal investigation was nearly always satisfactory 
The only trade mission that had visited Antofagasta in recent 
vears was the cutlers’ mission from Sheffield, led by Mr. A. K. 
Wilson, and their brief stay made a very favourable impression 

In every line of business it is important to discover the type 
of article most popular with the Chilean public. Hitherto 
most manufacturers have neglected local tastes, assuming 
that the product sold at home was equally suitable for export. 
British goods maintain their unrivalled reputation for quality, 
with the result that foreign articles are often sold here under 
faked British trade marks. Law suits in Chile are technical and 
costly, and in Mr. Barnett’s opinion the remedy is to supply 
the right article, which could be relied on to oust inferior 
imitations from the market, if supported by adequate publicity 


Catalogues in Spanish 

To meet foreign competition the most up-to-date methods 
are essential. One would suppose that the principle of 
conducting business in Spanish is too elementary to require 
emphasis. Yet the great majority of catalogues and letters 
reaching this country are still printed in English, with the 
result that the busy Chilean merchant puts them straight into 
the waste paper basket. In this connection it is impossible 
to exaggerate the favourable effect of the Prince of Wales's 
tour. His knowledge of Spanish is much more extensive 
than the modesty of His Royal Highness would suggest. In 
several speeches he has referred to his “* limited acquaintance 
with the language,’’ but officials who met the Royal party 
here ebtained quite a different impression. At one important 
function the Prince was handed a translation of the principal 
speech, but declined this assistance, preferring to translate it 
himself. Merchants in Chile are hoping that this inspiring 
example will at once be followed by our manufacturers in all 
future dealings with this market. 

For effective publicity, it is essential to use the metric 
svstem when stating weights and measures. Most British 
manufacturers still quote in tons and hundredweights, which 
involves the buyer in troublesome calculations and often loses 
a contract, simply because the German or American catalogue 


provides this information in the first instance. Prices, 


again, should be quoted in Chilean currency, an inclusive 
figure being given to avoid extra items for packing, etc 


Weight of Packages 

More detailed attention should also be paid to the weighing 
of packages. Import duties in Chile are charged by weight, 
and for customs purposes it is usually necessary for the im- 
porter to know both the gross weight of each package and the 
weight of its contents. In noting these particulars on the bills 
of lading and invoices, the exact figures should be given; at 
present British manufacturers are too often content with ap- 
proximate weights, which may cause difficulties when the 
packages are checked at the Chilean port. Heavy fines are 
imposed for false declarations, and the utmost care is sug- 
gested to avoid trouble for the importer on this side. Weights 
should, of course, be specified in kilos, and the bill of lading 
dispatched to the importer at the earliest possible moment 
Should the goods arrive before this document—a not infrequent 
occurrence at present—they will only be discharged on a 
bankers’ guarantee. This formality causes trouble and annoy- 
ance, hindering the smooth working on which the success of 
trade so largely depends 

In a brief interview it was not possible to discuss import 
problems in detail, but Mr. Barnett laid great stress on the 
two principles just mentioned. I shall be able to study the 
situation more fully in Valparaiso, the largest port on the 
Pacific coast 

3ritish traders here are looking forward to the arrival of 
the “‘ Reina del Pacifico,’ the new liner of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co., which will make her maiden voyage from 
Valparaiso in May. This British ship will be the largest and 
most rapid serving Chile from Europe, and will make the voyage 
via New York in twenty-one days. During the past six 
months the P.S.N.C. service to New York has been with- 
drawn on account of American competition, but the new 
30,000 ton liner should restore much of this traffic to British 
enterprise 

Reference has been made in earlier issues of THE CHEMICAL 
AGE to the lack of good roads in South America The few 
towns I have so far visited have shown the need for enter- 
prise in this direction. It is an old axiom that trade depends 
on transport, and the position here will repay careful investi 
gation, both by investors and manufacturers of road materials 
and machinery. At Arica, Tocopilla and Antofagasta—the 
latter having a population of 50,0o00o—paved roads are found 
only in the centre of the town, and the side streets are little 
more than dirt tracks. At the present moment the economic 
position of Chile and Peru does not encourage investment in 
roads, but, looking a few years ahead, the step is essential if 
these countries are to be exploited commercially to the fullest 
extent. 
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British Order Book in South America 


Lecture to Sales Managers’ Association 


“* FILLING THE BRITISH ORDER BOOK IN SOUTH AMERICA "’ Was 
the title of an informative address by Mr. R. Kulka, delivered 
recently to the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association in 
London. As the proprietor of a South American sales organi- 
sation, the speaker had nearly twenty years’ practical experi- 
ence in these markets, and his suggestions will repay the careful 
attention of every manufacturer. The Exhibition at Buenos 
Aires is giving a tremendous fillip to British interests, but to 
make the most of its unique opportunities a careful study of 
market problems is required. Mr. Kulka pointed out that the 
lack of information about South America was extraordinary ; 
it is usually forgotten that there are twenty republics in South 
and Central America, all of which present great prospects for 
British trade. Cuba, for example, imports goods annually to 
the value of £40,000,000 and the United Kingdom at present 
does only 5 per cent. of this business. There are openings for 
our trade in cotton drills and khakis for the Army, while 
British high-grade tools and hardware are also in demand. 
At present machinery for cutting down the sugar comes 
mainly from Germany, but there is no reason why British 
plant should not be employed. 
Markets Waiting 

In the same way, Dominica has a population of 900,000, 
which provides a fine market for agricultural machinery and 
barbed wire, also for boots and shoes. At the present time 
only 5 per cent. of the country’s requirements are imported 
from Britain. Venezuela, with a population of 3,000,000, is 
the second largest oil producing country in the world, with 
unlimited prospects of development. There is a big market 
for hardware and electrical goods, the bulk of the business 
being done at present with the United States. Another of 
these republics is Colombia, where new roads are continually 
being opened up and there is a market for everything of good 
quality. The population is 7} millions, and at present 
Britain’s share of the trade is only 15 per cent. 

Referring to representation in these countries, Mr. Kulka 
said that while steamers arrive weekly with hundreds of 
travellers from Germany and other parts of the Continent, it is 
very rare at present to find a British traveller in these terri- 
tories. Unless our manufacturers start a sales campaign 
immediately, it will either be too expensive or too late. One 
drawback is that our agents are not paid on an adequate basis 
by contrast with the terms enjoyed by others. 

Living in South America is very expensive and the agent 
has to pay large customs duties. Mr. Kulka estimated that 
the cost of travelling alone in this continent averages £1,000 
a year per man, and to work the area properly at least three 
travellers are necessary. It is important to employ trained 
men with a knowledge of the Spanish language and to launch 
sales schemes on a big enough basis to ensure success. Several 
firms making non-competitive lines might share the expense 
of sending out travellers in the case where individual repre- 
sentation is prohibitive. 

Sales Psychology 

Dealing with sales psychology, the speaker pointed out that 
South Americans did not call themselves Spaniards, but should 
be addressed as Chileans, Brazilians or Argentinians. Race 
consciousness is growing all the time, and in addition to a 
knowledge of Spanish it is advisable to know Portuguese. 
“If a customer embraces you and pats you on the back, you 
should enter into the spirit of the friendly gestures and do 
likewise,’ Mr. Kulka said. ‘‘ You will find that you will then 
meet with good feeling and good fellowship. Don’t be too full 
of business when you first speak to a customer ; it will help to 
make yourself what is called simpatico to him, when you will 
find he is interested in you and your family and everything 
about you.”’ Each customer must be treated according to his 
needs and nature. It is advisable to visit someone in the retail 
trade before a salesman tackles the wholesale merchant, and 
also to visit the customs house officials to find out the landed 
cost of the article. For instance, if a fountain pen, landed 
c.i.f., cost 6s., and the duty, say, another 2s., this gives a 
landed figure of 8s. If the pen is being sold to the retailer at 
gs., and he sells it at 12s., these facts will complete the sales- 
man’s story. In addition to having these details worked out 


for each article, the cost must be available in U.S. dollars, 
which are so much easier for South American buyers to convert 
into their own currency. It is also necessary to quote c.i-f,, 
the price to include everything, even the interest which is to 
be reckoned on account of credit. Drafts are usually sent out 
60 or 90 days, and buyers should be informed that interest is 
being charged. There are heavy customs fines in South 
America for goods not properly declared ; and acknowledg- 
ment of orders in exact terms is essential, to avoid misunder- 
standings 
Too Many British Styles 

Mr. Kulka criticised British manufacturers for offering too 
many styles. The same article is made up in fifty different 
packages, no doubt quite properly for trade in England or the 
Dominions, but it only confuses the buyer in South America 
It is essential to find out what sells there and concentrate on its 
production, one or two lines being best by way of opening up 
the market. It is also well to realise that the first year is in 
the nature of a preliminary campaign. Mr. Kulka said that 
he personally never looked at the amount of the first order 
“T just look at the customer and see what sort of man he is, 
and if I would like to have a small order from him rather than 
a larger order from a bigger man who never repeats.’’ Another 
criticism is that packages should not be charged for separately 
in South America, but the price quoted should include packing 
it is better to charge rather more than to have incidental 
items on the bill which only confuse the buyer 

In conclusion, Mr. Kulka gave his opinion that, in spite of 
recent revolutions, business in Latin-America is definitely on 
the up-grade. British manufacturers must not be too modest 
in dealing with these great markets. He gave an instance of 
an inquiry for a piano as good as the American product, 
which would stand the tropical climate. After a good deal of 
investigation, Mr. Kulka found that the finest piano he had 
ever heard in the world was being produced in an obscure 
London factory, and would last some years longer than the 
American article. It was already being shipped to India, 
and the South American market was awaiting exploitation. 
““T can assure you the markets are there,’’ Mr. Kulka con- 
cluded, “ if you will go there and get the business.”’ 
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Bristol Section of the S.C.I. 

At the annual meeting of the Bristol Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry last week Mr. Stanley Robson retired 
from the chairmanship, and Mr. R. D. Littlefield, F.I.C., 
elected in his place, with Professor Francis as vice-chairman 
The hon. treasurer, Mr. V. Jones, and the hon. secretary, Mr 
Arthur Marsden, with the retiring members of the committee, 
were re-elected. Reports presented by the honorary secretary 
and hon. treasurer showed increased membership and better 
attendance at meetings. The University authorities were 
thanked for the help rendered by them each year. Mr 
Stanley Robson, M.Sc., M.I.Chem.E., contributed a paper on 
“Zinc in Industry and the Arts,” with special reference to 
the very considerable part played by Bristol in the develop- 
ment of the industry. Unfortunately, many of the famous 
firms had now departed, but the smelting industry had returned 
to Bristol a few years ago in the large works of the National 
Smelting Co., Ltd., of Avonmouth 


Was 





Pharmacy and Poisons Bill 

THE Pharmacy and Poisons Bill, a Government measure, whi 
while strengthening control of the sale of poisons by means 
an official Poisons Board, will allow for the wider sale o 
effective disinfectants, reached the committee stage in the 
House of Lords on Thursday. The bill was introduced in the 
House of Lords, and has yet to be considered by the Commons. 
Among those who were down to move amendments on Thurs- 
day were Lord Askwith, Viscount Bertie, Viscount Hereford, 
Viscount Leverhulme, Lord Stanley, the Earl of Halsbury 
Lord Phillimore, and Lord Strachie. The Bill is supported 
in principle by medical officers of health on the grounds that 
present obstacles to the domestic use of disinfectants*will be 
removed. 
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Aspects of South African Chemical Trade 
Some New Ventures 

THERE has been considerable talk in South Africa of Jate of a 
serious depression in trade, but although business has 
undoubtedly been slack in many lines, the published 
figures of chemical imports show that in this line at least 
business is still very good A large proportion of the 
{1,118,320 increase in the imports of oils, waxes, resins, 
paints and varnish is made up of motor spirit, which accounted 
for {591,000 of the increased imports. Illuminating and 
burning oil imports increased by £161,000, the paraffin wax 
imports by /123,000, and the lubricating oil imports by 
£111,000. The importation of boot and shoe polishes still 
continues to decline. There was also a decline in the importa- 
tion of drugs, chemicals and fertilisers, the value of this being 
£52,679, but this is probably a normal trade fluctuation that 
may be answered by a rise in business 

There have of late been several reports of new chemical 
ventures in Southern Africa, and among the more interesting 
of these is the chemical company to be floated in Southern 
Rhodesia, probably at Bulawayo. The Rhodesians promoting 
this company intend primarily to manufacture motor spirit 
from maize, and what remains will be made up into a palat- 
able chemical feed for cattle. Investigations are being carried 
on to determine the need for a factory of this sort, but it is 
yet early to predict with what measure of it will 
function. 


success 


Tobacco Extract 

In South Africa the factories manufacturing tobacco 
extract have been asking the Board of Trade and Industries 
to assist their industry, but the Board was strongly against 
any such assistance being given. They pointed out that South 
Africa has not a sufficiently large bulk of scrap tobacco with 
a nicotine content high enough to justify the activities of 
these factories. The Board might adopt a different attitude 
if South African farmers were encouraged to grow mnicotiana 
rustica or some other special nicotine tobacco, instead of the 
present cheap grades. Industrial tobaccos like the nicotiana 
vustica would provide a large bulk of scrap tobacco for con- 
version into tobacco extract 

The production of lavender oil is another line in which 
South African farmers and manufacturers are being encouraegd 
to interest themselves. Since 1923 experiments in growing 
lavender under South African conditions have been made 
at the National Botanical Gardens, Kirstenbosch, near Cape 
Town. In 1929 a small sample of lavender oil distilled 
from lavender grown at Kirstenbosch was sent to the Imperial 
Institute and reported upon favourably. The botanists at 
Kirstenbosch are now satisfied that in certain parts of South 
Africa lavender can be grown profitably. There was at first 
difficulty in selecting the right types of seed, but lately parcels 
have been obtained from France and from Kew Gardens, and 
the surplus plants from this seed have been supplied to farmers 
who cared to experiment. A small plantation has been started 
at Piquetberg, and it is likely that others will be established 
elsewhere. If these crops are eventually grown on a large 
scale they will have an adverse effect on the imports of 
perfumes 

New Tanning Process 

An interesting development in the South African boot and 
shoe trade is the new tanning process invented by the Port 
Elizabeth chemist, Mr. G. B. Stoole. The merit of the new 
patent, which has successfully withstood some of the severest 
tests, is the rapidity with which it tans leather. With com- 
paratively weak liquors, it has been the means of com- 
pleting the tanning of hides in three days and a few hours. 
With a stronger liquor, the tanning time can be reduced to 
two days, and the gain in pelt weight increased from the 
65 per cent. of the first case to about 80 per cent. 

This leather has naturally been subjected to the supicious 
scrutiny of experts, who have put it through the usual factory 
tests. Although there are several signs by which the expert 
can distinguish this leather from the long-process pit-tanned 
leather, which is generally nine months in the making, it has 
been said that this quick tanned leather is equal to that 
produced by the longer process. Another advantage of the 
scheme is the limited amount of factory space demanded. 
Pits are eliminated and a few of the processes shortened, but 
the saving in floor space is considerable. All intermittent 


handling is done away with, for from the deliming to the oiling 
preparatory to drying, all the work is done by a centrifugal 
machine. 

The drying machine is in many respects similar to the 
tanning machine, and when the leather has been transferred 
here it is dried in about 24 hours. In most tanning yards 
there is a considerable waste of material, but this is eliminated 
in the new process. It has even been claimed that 1,200 butts 
can be tanned into high-grade leather while the pit tanner is 
waiting for his first 100 butts of leather. By the process 
at present in use only four lots of hides can be tanned in a 
year, but by Mr. Stoole’s patent 52 lots can be dealt with 
annually, and at a saving of 50 per cent., of the working 
costs 

The main criticism of the invention has been that the 
Saving in time is not so great as at first stated. De-hairing 
of hides, lining and “‘ plumping’’ has to be done according 
to the old process, and so have the final operations of rolling 
and polishing. None the less, production can be quadrupled 
by this process, which owes its success to chemical action 
rather than to the mechanical operations of the machine. 
The composition of the liquor Mr. Stoole intends to use has 
been kept a close secret as a patent is no protection against 
pirating 





Spain’s Foreign Trade for 1930 
Increased Imports of Dyes 


ACCORDING to official valuations, Spain’s debit trade balance 
has decreased enormously since 1929, and even more since 


1928. The respective debit trade balances were :— 
PEM ssa sar cu ees seni ae 886 millions of gold pesetas. 
RD «sin 60s seen wns ees ee ee 625°7_ ,, » ” 
Hee. cand sos eee eran san es [47°51 » » 


These statistics are based on official valuations and not on 
the lower values as shown by the declaration of importers 
and exporters. Nevertheless, credence can still be given to 
the basic fact of decreases in the debit trade balance. 

This relative improvement in the situation in so far as regards 
the debit balance of trade, is due principally to the following 
factors :—(a) A slight decrease in the importation of manu- 
factured articles; (b) a large decrease in the importation of 

(c) an increase in the exportation of manufactured 


foodstuffs ; 
articles ; (d) an increase in the exportation of foodstuffs. 


Aniline Dyes 

Imports of aniline dyes and tanning and dyeing materials 
increased about 25 million pesetas over the previous year. 
This increase is undoubtedly due to the termination of the 
activities of the Import Licensing Commission. Since this 
Commission has been dissolved, European suppliers of aniline 
dyes and tanning and dyeing materials have taken the oppor- 
tunity to send comparatively large consignments of these 
products to Spain. Whether this movement will prove to be 
profitable, it is difficult to say, because since a good part of 
these stocks were sent in to Spain the foreign exchange value 
of the peseta has declined still further. 

A decrease in the importation of cement has taken place, 
and this was to be expected in view of the cessation in the 
extremely active building programmes which went on up to 
the end of the year 1929. 

The slight decrease in the imports of coal is only significant 
as reflecting the general slackness of trade and industry. The 
same remark applies to the decrease in the importation of 
timber 

The figures for the whole year of 1930 show a decrease of 
about 36 million gold pesetas in the importation of motor- 
cars, etc. Whether the increase in the Customs Duties made 
in July, 1930, which was intended primarily to bring about 
this end has been more effective than the depreciation of the 
peseta, it is perhaps difficult to say, but there is no doubt that 
the importations of motor-cars would in any case, have 


decreased considerably, due to the depreciation of the peseta 
and the consequent general slackening up of trade in Spain, 
together with the lowered purchasing power of the community. 
Imports of iron manufactures and machinery decreased con- 
siderably. 

The export trade in Spanish manufactured articles was 
given an extraordinary stimulus by the depreciation in the 
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peseta. As to the increases in tanned hides and manufactures 
of this class, it is almost certain that the greater facility for the 
importation of tanning and dyeing materials helped on this 
trade in addition. The large increase in the export of cotton 
goods over the previous year has already been noted. The 
decrease in the exports of cork and cork products has nothing 
to do with the Spanish situation ; it is a reflex of the economic 
situation in the U.S.A. 

The increase over the year 1929 in the exportation of food- 
stuffs was very great indeed. The exports of olive oil in- 
creased tremendously and that of fresh fruit, rice and preserves 
was also stimulated. The swollen exports of olive oil took 
place regardless of the fact that the olive crop in 1930 was 
very much below normal. 

The following figures extracted from El Financier’ of 
February 13 serve to illustrate the heavy increase in the 
exports :—Exports during 1930, 98,187 tons, against 
1929, 51,369 tons (the latter figure from the Spanish official 
statistics). 


as 





Progress of Morocco Industries 
A Market for the British Exporter 


BRITISH exporters, with their eyes on the future, will do well 
not only to consolidate their present position, but to seek to 
increase their share in Morocco’s trade, undeterred by any 
attendant difficulties and the probable smallness of the 
immediate return. Such is the conclusion reached in the Report 
on the Economic Situation in the French Zone of Morocco 
during 1929 and the first nine months of 1930, prepared by 
H.M. Consul-General at Rabat, and issued by the Department 
of Overseas Trade. 

There are, indeed, few signs of an early cessation of the com- 
mercial depression from which French Morocco is suffering, 
and the country may well be called upon to undergo a period 
of seeming retrogression after the almost unimpeded progress 
of the past ten years. This should not, however, blind British 
merchants to the potentialities of the country which, in its 
climatic and physical characteristics, has been compared by 
American observers to California. More endowed also by 
nature than neighbouring Algeria, its future cannot well be 
less bright. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that the 
economic future of Morocco is of very intimate concern to 
France, and there are abundant indications that the necessary 
financial support will be forthcoming to tide over the critical 
vears of development. 

Wealth from Phosphate Industry 

The phosphate industry 
source of wealth for Morocco. 
its steady progress: 
as against 1,329,912 in 1928. The balance of profits accruing 
to the monopoly amounted to 139,261,258 francs, as against 
112,382,254 francs in 1928. The contribution of the monopoly 
to the State Treasury reached the sum of 111,120,000 francs, 
as compared with 94,042,872 francs the previous year. Nor 
did the pace slacken during the first six months of 1930, when 
1,031,110 tons were exported in place of the 743,164 tons 
exported during the same period of 1929. The opening of 
the Ganton field in some two years’ time will give a further 
impetus to the industry. The total resources of the country 
in phosphates are estimated at 3,000,000,000 metric tons. 


constitutes an ever increasing 
In 1929 the industry continued 


Apart from phosphates little progress has been made during 
the period under review, the development of the industry 
awaiting the provision of the necessary transport facilities. 
Prospecting for petroleum is being actively carried on under 
State auspices, but the results to date are not encouraging. 
The Protectorate Government have strong hopes of being 
able in course of time to supply many of France’s mineral 
requirements, and also that the mining industry will help to 
create a healthier economic position both by extending the 
market for the products of local agriculture and by reducing 
Morocco’s adverse trade balance. 

Encouragement is also given to the establishment of local 
industries. Up to the present, these have chiefly been con- 
cerned with alimentary products, building materials and 
furniture, but there is now a growing tendency to manufacture 
other articles, such as candles, soap, tin cans, sacks and 


—_——s 


sacking, etc. The industrial development of French Morocco is 
chiefly concentrated at Casablanca. 
Oil Imports 

The following brief notes on the position with regard to 
certain other imports may be of interest : 

Artificial Silk—Imports incresaed from 74 tons in 1928 to 
218 tons in 1929. France was the chief supplier. This com- 
modity is gaining largely in popularity amongst native women 
Attention should be paid by British exporters to the Moroccan 
market, which has interesting possibilities for goods of a more 
durable quality than those hitherto supplied, provided that the 
prices are strictly competitive. 

Candles.—The consumption is diminishing gradually owing 
to increasing competition from electricity, paraffin and acety- 
lene. Great Britain remains the principal supplier 

Edible Oils —In 1929 the imports of edible oils increased 
to 5,844 tons, as against 4,294 tons in 1928, soya bean oil being 
responsible for 4,466 tons of the total. The trade in soya bean 
oil was largely in British hands. 

Machinery.—In 1929 the value of imported machinery 
of every category reached Frs. 124,273,000, against 
Frs. 82,112,000 in 1928. France supplied the bulk, but the 
United States sent large quantities of agricultural machinery, 


as 


industrial tractors, typewriters and printing machinery. 
Germany supplied numerous tractors and Great Britian 


sewing machines. Imports for the first six months of 1930 
have considerably fallen off. 

Soap.—Imports of toilet soap progressed from 166 tons in 
1928 to 275 tons in 1929, while common soap imports increased 
from 5,204 tons to 6,038 tons. France’s position is predominant, 
and Great Britain fails to recapture an important share in the 
trade. 





Chemical Production and Sales 
International Comparisons 
THE following data are extracted from the recent publication 
of the German Reichstag committee which was responsible 
for the five-year inquiry into the conditions of production and 
sales of the German chemical industry. 


——1913 - — 1924-—— ———1927 ~ 
Million Million Million 
Country marks marks , marks > 
United States 3,400 34° 8,40 44°4 9,450 43°4 
Germany 2,400 24°4 3,000 15'9 3,600 16'5 
Great Britain 1,100 II-2 2,150 II‘4 2,300 10°5 
France 850 8-7 1,300 6-9 1,500 6-9 
Italy 150 I's $50 2°4 350 2°5 
Canada 120 1-2 $45 2°4 540 25 
Switzerland 170 1°7 240 1*3 320 I5 


The total value 
following branche 


Nitrogen, superphos 
Coal-tar colours 
Mineral colours 
Lacquers 
Explosives 
Artificial silk 
Pharmaceuticals 
Perfumes 

als, 


Heavy chemi 


s, in millions 


Si 


phates, and syntheti 


wood distillatior 


products, insecticides, etc. 


of marks, 


are spread over the 


photographic 


7,500 


The following table shows the values, in millions of marks, of 
Germany's exports to the different countries : 


Country 1913 1925 1926 1927 928 1929 
Great Britain 133°5 68+ 66°7 $0°3 74°0 83:2 
Russia 82°7 62°8 52°0 44°8 40°3 g5°5 
China ... 5§7°0 40°3 53°2 49°7 59°7 52°3 
Roumania . 20'S ae) II‘! 15°9 10°8 14°5 
Bulgaria 9°4 38 2°6 4°2 +8 3°8 
Turkey 13'9 53 4°60 5°7 50 4°7 
United States 1050 girl 90°60 114°9 119°7 148°0 
Italy 41°3 38°7 36:8 411 52°0 48-1 
France ... 56:0 47°7 62°9 55°7 78:7 67°3 
Belgium and Luxemburg 7 38°7 39°7 40'0 45°5 49°3 46°0 
Austria, Hungary and Czecho 

slovakia 89"4 S2*4 85°4 105°3 1I1I‘9 113°6 
Netherlands 41°7 85:0 85:6 123°9 113°3 107°7 
Japan 27°8 76'8 gI°3 50°0 73°9 89°9 
British Indies 19°6 30°4 36°3 55°1 48-1 40°O 
Dutch Indies 12‘ 15‘I 25-6 21°5 23°7 230 
Spain 13°7 25°! 35°3 41°1 39°5 33°8 
Argentine 10°7 14°9 17°3 21°5 23°1 22°0 
Brazil ... 12 16°7 16"4 20°5 25'1 20°5 
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The Chemical Industries of Lancashire 


Notes on Some Typical Products 


THE chemical and allied industries of Lancashire have on 
previous occasions been reviewed in THE CHEMICAL AGE 
in‘considerable detail. Though popularly associated with 
the textile trade, particularly cotton, the County Palatine, 
from comparatively early days, has been a great chemical 
centre, and its chlorine bleaching agents and many other 
products have had an important bearing on its cotton 
industry. The county might almost be described as the 
home of the British heavy chemical industry. 

lhe story of Lancashire chemical industries is one of con- 
tinual expansion to meet the needs of its textile and other 
industries. At an early stage its products were bleaching 
agents, scouring alkalis, soaps, sizes and finishes, and, later, 
the list was extended to include dyestuffs, artificial silk, 
rubber vulcanisation accelerators, paints, and lacquers, 
sugar, glue, and gelatin manufacture, fertilisers, pharma- 
ceutical chemicals, and a large variety of requisites for 
various trades. The great engineering works also provide 
much of the plant used in chemical operations 


Thus there has grown up a vast organisation for the 
manufacture and distribution of chemical and allied pro- 
ducts for the use of other industries within the county, 
throughout the rest of the country, and in our overseas 
markets. Nor has the development been purely industrial 
and commercial. The claims upon the resources of the 
chemist have been continually increasing, and to meet 
these claims Lancashire has developed a fine system of 
scientific and technical education. The late Sir Henry 
Roscoe did a noble work for chemistry at Owens 
College, Manchester, and the county now has colleges 
and schools worthy to be compared with the best in the 
world. 

In the following notes some account is given of the 
products of a number of chemical firms. The list is far 
from inclusive, but it will at least serve to indicate the 
variety and importance of Lancashire’s chemical output 
and the extent to which the county supplies other industries 
with essential materials. 


Wide Variety of Chemical and Allied Manufactures 


Recent Developments of Important Firms 


In the 


supply 


reputation 


Heavy Chemicals 

Tue Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation, Ltd. in spite 
of its name, is concerned almost exclusively with the heavy 
chemical industry. In a day when amalgamations are to the 
fore, and there is a decided reluctance on the part of the smaller 
firms to stand alone, one might have deemed it admirable, 
yet ill-advised, for a firm boldly to enter a field supposed 
already to be overcrowded, and there to compete with interests 
well established for many years. It is therefore refreshing 
to learn that this firm’s turnover for the year under survey 
shows an increase on the previous year. Inthe past 12 months 
a complete re-organisation of the works has been carried out 
consequent upon the abandonment of the Company’s metallur- 
gical side, and the increase of turnover reported comes wholly 
from a very substantial improvement of the output from each 
plant. During the year the Company’s plant, as stated 
recently by the Board, ran at only 50 per cent. of its capacity, 
and the fact that under this handicap—which unhappily 
applies to many chemicals works to-day—the Company has 
been able to earn a small profit is a clear indication that there 
are good potentialities for the firm when trade conditions shall 
so revive as to permit a reasonably full proportion of plant to 
operate 

It is interesting to speculate upon the reasons for the greatly 
improved position of the Company since the dropping of 
metallurgical work and concentration on heavy chemicals. 
It will probably be found that the main explanation lies in the 
fact that though the Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation 
is a single organisation, comparatively small as concerns go 


to-day, yet it has just those advantages that usually are 
associated with very large combinations. Thus it has an 


influential and powerful backing, the plants without exception 
are unsurpassed in their invariable conformation to modern 
standards, and a very high quality has been adhered to in all 
products. Transport is keyed up to a very high pitch, and 
it is claimed that road deliveries will be made anywhere at 
any required time. The company certainly owns a remarkably 
good fleet of vehicles. There is a fine research department, and 
indeed technical control is exercised in every phase of the 
firm’s activities. Enough has been said to show that the 
firm’s future promises to be an interesting one, and its progress 
should be watched by all who are concerned in the use or 
handling of heavy chemicals 


of many chemicals, chemical plant and auxiliaries Lancashive firms have gained an enviable and world wide 
Below will be found some notes on recent developments in their manufacture. 


Chemical Containers 

Much trade, particularly export trade, has been lost through 
the bad condition of packages on arrival. E. A. Brough and 
Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, to make sure that the packages they 
offer withstand all mishaps or misuse likely to be encountered 
on an average journey and still have a margin of safety, offer 
a drum of moderate weight which can be filled and dropped 
30 ft. without bursting. The illustration herewith shows a 
standard drum which has been filled and dropped 30 ft. three 
times without bursting. The majority of their drums are 
patented and welded throughout with steel neck or screw 
bung, and the top and bottom of the drum is formed like a 
sunken cap, the edge being brought over the body of the drum 





THE BrouGH Drum AFTER Its TEsT. 


and neatly welded. The corner of the top and bottom 
therefore form an angle of 45° with the body of the drum, and 
this angle makes it impossible for the edge to be bent under 
when the drum is dropped on its corner. The firm contends 
that as all carriers drop the drum on its corner when taking 
it off a cart, this protection against the edge buckling does 
away with 95 per cent. of possible bursting or leaks, and so 
sure are they of their ground that they offer an unconditional 
guarantee against bursting or leaking with their patent 
packages. The necks of the drums are either fitted on the 


sunken top or on a raised sump which allows them to fit the 
neck (which is of strong steel) on the extreme corner of the top 
of the drum, thus allowing every drop of the contents to be 
poured out. 
be easily 


They also claim that their type of top can 
kept clean, and their customers do not run 
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the risk of dirt or other matter falling off the top of the drum 
and mixing with the contents as they are being drained. 
The drums, kegs and tapers are made in all sizes, from 1 to 
80 gallons, and are competitive in price. To meet the require- 
ments of customers using the old type of double seamed or 
double hooped packages, the firm offer a full range of all sizes 
in black steel, tinned iron or galvanised iron, and claim that 
the lessons they have learned on the testing of their patent 
packages enable them to eliminate (as far as the type 
will allow) many of the faults and weaknesses found in the old 
type of package. In their welded hooped drum, the body, 
bottom and hoop of the drum are all welded into one piece, 
so that the joint is stated to be almost impossible to burst. 


Meldrum Metal 


Meldrums, Ltd., of Timperley, have had a successful year 
with their ‘‘ Meldrum’ acid resisting metal and have re- 
designed several of their specialities. Considerable improv- 
ments have been made in their well-known centrifugal acid 

















NEW MELDRUM PLUNGER PUMP 

pump, which is now built with an impeller having a double 
inlet and giving improved results. The impeller is in complete 
balance, and thus avoids any end thrust and the gland is 
under suction preventing leakage. The impeller is also sup- 
ported independently of the casing by means of a double row 
of ball bearings which are very well spread out, and no weight, 
therefore, comes on the stuffing box. The shaft is covered 
with a sleeve of ‘‘ Meldrum Metal’ where it passes through 
the gland, and this, of course, is renewable. The shaft itself 
is made of mild steel or of nickel chrome or stainless steel and 
the nut holding the impeller is made either of nickel chrome or 
stainless steel according to the acid for which the pump is to be 
used. The pump is made both for belt and motor driven 
patterns. For sulphuric acid the pump casings are frequently 
made of regulus metal. Heads up to 120 ft. are readily 
obtained in a single stage. ‘‘ Meldrum Metal ”’ is, of course, 
proof against sulphuric, nitric, acetic and most other com- 
mercial acids of any strength or temperature. 

A vessel recently made for a smelting firm is of 300 gallons 
capacity with an inner pan of ‘‘ Meldrum Metal.’’ It is 
mounted in a cast iron jacket. The stirring gear is attached 
to the cover and is arranged to lift oft before tilting the pan 
The tilting gear is by means of a worm and worm wheel. 

The continual outcry against the emission of black smoke 
from factory chimneys has kept Meldrums busy in their furnace 
and stoker departments. Last year they fitted two large 
watertube boilers with their stoker for the English Electric 
Co., of Stafford, and a saving of £75 per week per boiler has 
been effected in the fuel bill. In addition more 
obtained and black smoke eliminated. Another 


steam is 
successful 


installation has been completed in Trafford Park, Manchester, 
for a firm of lard manufacturers. Vertical boilers which 
are liable to make black smoke are completely cured by the 





MELDRUM 


Acip Pump 


application of the Meldrum patent smoke-preventing door and 
many installations on this type of boiler have been completed, 
A line recently added to Meldrum’s chemical plant speciali- 
ties is the plunger pump made in a number of sizes and supplied 
for belt or motor drive or as a hand pump. 
and the plunger are made of ‘‘ Meldrum ”’ acid resisting metal, 
as are the valves and valve boxes. These pumps are largely 
used in connection with filterpresses, and have the virtue 
that they are self-priming, and will draw the acid from a 
considerable depth. A large trough is cast on the top of the 
pump body to catch all material which passes the plunger 


The pump barrel 


Iron Carboy Hampers 

The “ Vulcan ’”’ iron carboy hamper, the type which has 
been used by the chief chemical manufacturers for the past 
half-century, is manufactured by P. L. and G. S. Harris, 
Ltd., at their works at Lostock Gralam, Northwich. They 
also make safety crates and hoods to comply with the Railway 
Clearing House regulations governing small loads of carboys 
on rail. Large stocks of glass carboys packed ready for use 
in “‘ Vulcan’’ hampers are maintained, and the company’s 
well placed railway siding enables prompt delivery to be made. 


Ebonite Plant and Linings 
Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd. 

“ Bulwark ”’ ebonite goods for dealing with corrosive liquids 
in chemical factories form an important line in the manufac- 
tures of Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., of Hyde, Cheshire. 
Screwed and flanged ebonite pipes and connections are made 
for conveying cold or lukewarm liquids at pressures up to 
75 lb. per square inch. The standard length of these pipes is 
10 ft., but shorter or longer lengths can be supplied when 
required. Ebonite taps, made to almost any specification, 
cocks and injectors, are efficient means of acid control, and 
another interesting line is the Redfern ebonite hand pump, 
which is safe up to a high pressure and easy to dismantle for 
overhaul. Ebonite jugs, funnels, measures, ladles and buckets 
are other works accessories, each made in a number of sizes, 
and another branch of the firm’s activity is the lining of metal 
plant with an acid-resisting surface. All work in the manu- 
facture of these goods is carried out by a staff with long, 
practical experience and well equipped to deal with 
problems arising in different works. Inquiries should state 
not only the nature of the liquor to be handled but also the 
temperatures at which it is dealt with. Redfern’s manu- 
factures of chemical interest include, of course, a considerable 
number of acid-resisting rubber goods, such as carboy caps, 
acid tubing, washers, and corrosion-resisting handles for 
portable plant. They also manufacture Bakelite mouldings. 

Clayton Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Remarkable acid-resisting qualities are provided by Anchorit, 
a plastic compound of rubber and other materials, manu 
factured by the Clayton Rubber Co., Ltd., Manchester. It is 
used for lining iron, steel, cement, wood, or brick tanks or other 
containers and also for lining circular mills or drums for the 
grinding of and powders, as it gives excellent 
protection against erosion and abrasion. Much research has 
been done by the chemists of this company on the production 
of ebonite and they claim to have produced 


ores 


qualities 
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which, as regards insulation properties and freedom from break- 
down, are unrivalled at their prices. These have achieved 
great the manufacture of general and wireless 
fittings in ebonite and also find a considerable use in certain 
types of chemical apparatus 


success 1n 


Portable Conveyors 
Loading and stacking can generally be divided into four 
distinct phases 1) Picking up material, either on trucks or 
by shovelling into barrows. (2) Taking the material to the 
loading point 3) Lifting the material to the height finally 
required. (4) Packing or spreading the material in the final 
position. Of these phases No. 1 must always be carried out 


by hand No. 2fcan be carried out by a portable convevor, 


hy 











Iwo C. anp T. CONVEYORS aT WorRK 
so can No. 3. This is the bottle neck ”’ in the cycle 
yperations of hand loading, and the capacity of the loaders 
to carry out this part of the work regulates the speed at which 
the loading is done 
Crone and Taylor stackers will rais¢ 2s to any desired 
height between 5 ft. and 30 ft. at the rate of over 60 tons 
per hour if the material can be fed to them with sufficient 
speed. This rate is never reached under normal working 
mditions, and therefore by using stacker the “ bottle 
k’’ is eliminated. No. 4 phase can be carried out by a 
Crone and Taylor stacker without the aid of hand labour 
when dealing with loose material These stackers are fitted 


with swivelling axles for the main road wheels to allow the 


livery end of the machine to be traversed and to spread 


the loose material falling from the delivery pulley. When 
st king bags or boxes, men must, of courss be stationed 
t the deliverv end of the conveyor to receive the bags and 


to lav them in the final position. 
some estimate to be formed of the saving which 


iv be effected by Crone and Taylor convevors, the 


lo enable 


following 








A C. anp T. STACKER 
may be 


bagged 


two examples under different working conditions 
considered. At a certain factory, both and 
material was at one time barrowed distances varying between 


le OSC 


3 yards to 20 yards and then loaded to a height of 8 ft. over 


a railway truck side. The work was slow and laborious and 
cost 1s. 13d. per ton. A 25 ft. Crone and Taylor stacker and 
a 30 ft. Crone and Taylor horizontal conveyor are now used 
tor this work. The cost has been reduced to 43d. per ton, 
which means a saving of 65 per cent. in the loading costs. 





When loose material is being loaded manual labour is required 
only for phase 1 in the cycle of operations given above, 
phases 2, 3 and 4 being carried out by the machine. The 
same machines are handling bagged material at the rate of 
25 tons per hour, the feed hoppers being removed to facilitate 
loading. In this case manual labour is required for pbases 
rand 4. If these two machines operate for 8} hours one day 
per week, they will pay for themselves in nine months. 

In the second case 1 cwt. bags of material where formerly 
stacked by hand, a gang of 14 men being required for the 
cycle of four operations. The Crone and Taylor stacker 
shown in Fig. 2 now entirely cuts out No. 3 phase. A gang 
of Io men carries out the stacking and the rate of working 
has been speeded up by to per cent. The rate of bags now 
being stacked per hour is 25 tons. This machine is also used 
for leading out on to lorries, where a further saving is made. 
If this machine operates for 8} hours one day per week, it 
will pay for itself in 18 months. 


Asphalte Specialities 


Originally concerned chiefly with the needs of the building 
industry, John Dickinson and Co. (Bolton), Ltd., have ex- 
tended their activities to the manufacture and laying of 
mastic asphalte to include specialities for the textile, paper 
making, dyeing, and finishing trades and the dyemaking, 
brewery and chemical industries. Whilst producing in their 
very modern plant the conventional types of mastic rock 
asphalte, they have evolved proprietory brands adopted to 
meet special or onerous conditions. These include the “ Seal ”’ 
brand manufactured from roo per cent. natural asphaltic rock 
pulverised to approved grading and fluxed with high flashpoint 
and selected viscosity oil, and refined Trinidad bitumen. The 
resultant product is an asphalte highly suitable for the most 
effective water-tightening service on flat roof work, and the 
lining of brick, stone, concrete, wood or metal tanks 

rropicas *’ registered hard asphalte was introduced to enable 
works floors and roadways successfully to resist the heaviest 
foot, trolley and vehicular traffic, and stationary weights, even 
under abnormally high temperatures 

‘* Aciteneo ’’ meets satisfactorily the conditions existing in 
bleach, dye and fabric-printing works in general, whilst 
individually modified specifications of this brand make it 
particularly suitable for use in rayon manufacture. It is used 
for surfacing floors and lining all types of channels, trays, 
benches and tanks. The services of the company’s trained 
chemists and excellently equipped laboratory are at the dis- 
posal of old or potential clients without charge or obligation 


Sihi Self Priming Pump 


Che Sihi patent self priming centrifugal pump has overcome 
the chief difficulties associated with the ordinary centrifugal 
pump, and it is claimed by its makers to possess the sim- 
plicity of the centrifugal with the certainty of the positive 
displacement type. No foot valve is required and self priming 
static suction lifts up to 25 ft. Owing to its ability to pump 
air or vapour as readily as water, it is capable of giving a 
suction lift of 3 ft. when handling water at a temperature 
of 195 F. Small air leaks have practically no eftect on the 
output of the pump. Larger air leaks merely effect a cor- 
responding reduction in the quantity of water delivered. 
The end of the suction pipe may become uncovered during 
working, but immediately the water rises again the pump 
will recommence delivering. A further advantage is that 
no special precautions are necessary in the layout of suction 
piping, and this can follow the contour of the ground, rising 
if necessary to any height within the suction capabilities of 
the pump and subsequently falling to some lower level at 
which the pump may be fixed. This feature often entails'a 
considerable saving in installation costs, and, of course, makes 
it particularly well suited for emergency or temporary pump- 
ing duties. In nearly all instances ordinary centrifugal 
pumps would fail to function under such circumstances, 
owing to the formation of air pockets in the suction pipe. 

The efficiency of the Sihi patent self priming centrifugal 
pump is roughly the same as that of ordinary centrifugal 
pumps of the same capacity. Owing to its unique multi-stage 
construction in the smaller sizes, it is capable of duties usually 
considered quite outside the range of centrifugal pumps. 
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Exactly the same principle applies to the Sihi Vacuum Pumps 
and Sihi Air Compressors, the areas and necessary details 
in design being modified to suit the purpose. A point worthy 
of notice regarding the vacuum pump and air compressor is 
that either can handle liquids together with air or gas 
without the slightest trouble arising. This feature permits 
their use in installations where pumps of the dry, reciprocating 
type would be liable to complete breakdown. 


Lancaster Steam Traps 

Steam Traps may be broadly divided into two types, those 
in which the steam pressure does not pass the inlet of the 
trap, in which case water can be drained away at from 212° F. 
up to within a few degrees of the steam temperature, and those 
having the control valve at the outlet of the trap, when they 
will only drain the water at the temperature of the steam. 
The problem is to select the most profitable type for each 
purpose or installation. For many purposes, such as heating 
installations, it is only necessary to drain the condensed water 
away at just over 212° F. in which case little heat is lost, if 
the hot water is pumped back into the boiler. In many cases 
ia 














LANCASTER STEAM TRAP 


it is imperative that all the water be drained away. 
This means that it will be at the saturation temperature of 
the steam, which even at 60 lbs 300° F 
This water cannot exist in the air above 212 F., so that some 
of it re-evaporates until the remainder is cooled to 212° F., 
causing a visible waste of steam. In some other instances 
the best results are obtained when the temperature of the 
discharged water is about midway between 212 F., and the 
steam temperature. 

‘*The Lancaster "’ float type steam trap can be made to 
fulfil all three conditions by placing it some distance from the 
vessel or pipe to be drained, and regulating the air valve on the 
top of the float, in the second and third cases named \ 
unique feature of the trap is that any alteration can be mad 
while the trap is actually working, and thus no heat is wasted 
bevond that necessary to carry out the operation 

Where large quantities of water have to be drained at the 
steam temperature, ‘‘ The Lancaster ' 
and should be placed as close as possible to the vessel to be 
drained. The trap should not be too large for its duty, so as 
to minimise the heat loss which is inseparable from this type 
of trap. The loss can be reduced by making the trap raise its 
discharged water into an overhead tank, when it can be 
pumped into the boiler at high temperature, or, in the case 
of chemical works, the distilled water can be used for washing 
purposes. 

All ‘‘ The Lancaster ”’ 
breaking a pipe joint. 


pressure is over 


bucket trap Is necessary 


traps can be inspected without 


Corrosion Resisting Valves 

Few engineering firms are carrying out more important 
lines of research and manufacture for the chemical and engin- 
eering trades than Appleton and Howard, Ltd., of St. Helens 
The principal claim to distinction, of course, lies in their pro- 
duction of Regulus Metal and special cast iron acid valves, 
for all corrosive fluids. These valves are extensively used in 
cordite factories, dye works, and chemical works all over the 
world ; and last year over 30 tons of Regulus metal and cast 


iron acid valves were dispatched to Canada. Large shipments 
have been been made to India, in addition to the large orders 
completed in this country. Appleton and Howard’s non- 
rotating, renewable seating and plug valves, are claimed to 
last longer than ten ordinary valves, and have the following 
advantages :—(I) valves are fitted with renewable seats, 
(2) old seatings and plugs can be taken out and replaced with 
new ones in a few minutes, (3) no pipe joints require to be 
broken for renewals, (4) when opening or closing a valve the 
plug cannot revolve owing to a lug on the plug operating in 
a slot in the valve, thereby ensuring a direct and instan- 
taneous motion, (5) spare sets of seatings and plugs can be 
had at a small cost. Other of their products are ‘“‘ For- 
rest’s ’’ Patent self-acting cylinder drain cock for draining 
the cylinders of all classes of steam engines of condensed water, 
Regulus metal centrifugal pumps for acids, ejectors, plug traps 


plugs and seatings, gunmetal gland taps, wheel valves, and 
steam fittings. Castings are made in phosphor bronze, gun 


metal, manganese bronze, aluminium bronze, special cast iron 
for corrosive liquors, nickel iron, chromium nickel iron, and 
other metals. 


Sacks, Bags and Filter Cloths 

Very fine machinery for manufacturing all kinds of cloths 
and bags for the chemical industry is possessed by the North 
Mills Co., Ltd., of 1, Dickinson Street, Manchester. They are 
producers of sacks and bags in cotton, jute and linen, and 
supply linens for sacks, boxes and barrels in various qualities 
of cotton cloth and créped paper. They stitch up fabric 
articles of every description, specialising in making of filter 
cloths and bags and dust collecting bags and chutes. Their 
printing plant for the marking of ordinary bags is very com 
prehensive. 

Laboratory Apparatus 

The high quality chemical and scientific apparatus provided 
for laboratories by James Woolley, Sons and Co., the 135 
year-old Manchester firm, have for a long time enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation, and their range of supplies is steadily 
increasing. One branch to which they have devoted especial 
attertion recently has been the provision of first-aid outfits 
for all industrial conditions. ‘‘ Victoria ’’ cabinets and cup- 
boards are prepared for particular factories, and fully equipped 
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for dealing with accidents or illnesses likely to occur. 
sizes are made for use in chemical works and 
bichromate works. 

J. W. Towers and Co., Ltd., of Victoria House, Widnes, 
can supply every need for the laboratory and are agents 
and stockists for leading manufacturers of chemical glassware 
and specialised apparatus. Acids form another important 
side to their business, both at home and overseas. Owing 
to increased production and improved methods they have 
lately been able to make considerable reductions in the price 
of their graduated glassware. ‘A’ quality glassware con- 
forming to N.P.L. class ‘“‘ A ’’ standard is now offered at the 
prices formerly charged for class ‘“‘ B’’ unstamped glassware, 
and the “ B’”’ quality at prices usually asked for ordinary 
German apparatus. , 
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Technical Education 


The industrial post-war outlook is characterised by an 
increased appreciation of the value of pure science, and there 
is a consequent gradual displacement of empirical practice 
by scientific control. This is reflected in the extensive re- 
modelling of the several Manchester Municipal 


courses at 

















TECHNOLOGY 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 


College of Technology, which has been carried out in the last 
three years. The object has been to give a more fundamental 
place to instruction in the applications of chemistry. Expres- 
sion has been given to this by the appointment of a Lecturer 
in Cellulose Chemistry, and by the provision of new labora- 
tories for Physical Chemistry, as well as by the improvement 
of existing accommodation 

Systematic instruction in branches of knowledge which have 
a direct bearing on the leading industries of Salford is provided 
by the Royal Technical College, Peel Park, Salford. Its 
eleven departments include those of Building and Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry and Applied Chemistry (Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Calico Printing), Physics and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Textiles (Cotton Spinning and 
Cotton Weaving), Art and General Science Classes. The large 
staff of lecturers and assistants are all specialists in their own 
spheres, and the College comprises in addition to the usual 
lecture theatres and classrooms, large laboratories and work- 
shops 


Scientific Glass-Blowing Co. 

lhe call for accurate measurements, as with micro-analytical 
work for glass, porcelain, quartz and Pythagoras compound for 
ranges of temperature hitherto not attempted, all come within 
the scope of the glassblower’s art as practised by the Scientific 
Glass-Blowing Co., of Manchester. Pythagoras tubes, crucibles 
and boats have made work possible at high temperatures never 
achieved before its introduction to this class of work. The 
all-glass filters, to avoid paper and glass wool, is a further 
achievement of very great interest, and can be used for the 
drying of gases by minute subdivision into a drying material, 
as well as for retaining precipitates which can be washed with 
acid or alkalies not permissible with paper 

Automatic temperature regulation by means of a metal 
contact thermometer in connection with a mercury relay is 
another speciality of this firm and provides a method well 
adapted for use in electrically heated ovens for any maximum 
temperature up to 1000° C. The sensitive part of the contact 
thermometer is a metal tube at least 12 in. long with a high 
coefficient of expansion, in which is located a rod possessing a 
very low coefficient of expansion so as to ensure the highest 
possible difference in the alteration of length. By means of a 
suitable mechanism (system of levers) this difference in expan- 
sion is increased in such a way that any desired temperature 
up to the maximum heat capacity of the oven or bath can 
easily be adjusted by simply turning an adjusting screw and is 
maintained most accurately for an indefinite length of time 
The circuit is broken by platinum contacts which permit of 
connecting the thermometer to 110 volts. By the use of a 


suitable strength of current the contacts can be guaranteed to 


attain an almost unlimited life. The action of the relay depends 
on the movement of a column of mercury by the heating and 
cooling of gas rhe heating of this gas is effected by means of 
the incandescent lamp which is switched on and out by the 
thermometer 


Steel Barrels 


The progress made since the war, in the welding 
of sheet metals, has enabled steel barrels and to be 
turned out at prices that are under the cost of the old-fashioned 
wooden package, whilst the number of journeys that a steel 
barrel or cask can accomplish is even grevter than for the sub- 
stituted package. Furthermore, the large steel barrel and the 
ordinary standard drum can now be decorated with beautiful 
designs which are a permanent feature of the package whilst 
it has life. Reads, Ltd., of Liverpool, are one of the foremost 
companies catering for this industry and they have large 
decorating works to cope with orders of any capacity. Within 
the last two years the steel barrel, keg and drum factory, has 
been housed in the most up-to-date fsurroundings, with 
private railway siding connected directly with the inside of the 
works. This department is fitted with the latest machinery 
for mass production of any class of sheet metal package and 
supplies some of the largest chemical firms with packages, 
kegs and drums 


casks 


Guthrie Plant 

\ very interesting form of filtration applicable equally to 
liquids, gas, air and mist by the use of Oozelite—siliceous 
oozes freed by silica gel—is prepared in large and small units 
by Guthrie and Co., of Accrington. With the exception of 
alkaline solutions, for which a corresponding preparation is 
supplied, the material is proof against the action of all ordinary 
chemical liquids, it is strong and will withstand considerable 
wear and tear. For most purposes the Oozelite is formed 
into cups or tubes with thick walls and set in filter cases 
Various degrees of porosity are obtainable, and owing to the 
uniformity of the product the pores can be relied upon not 
to admit any of the particles to be filtered, hence there is no 
clogging. The material is exceptionally reliable for the fil- 
tration of gas on a large scale from flue and other sources, and 
is particularly suitable for gas filtration in such industries as 
nitrogen fixation. 

Guthrie and Co. are also important makers of acid resisting 
stoneware and metal pumps. Certain of their glandless ver- 
tical pumps have impellers of Acidstone, a material with very 
high tensile strength and resistant to a wide range of chemicals. 
A silicon iron pump is made for dealing with all strengths of 
sulphuric acid, and is claimed to be the only pump suit 
able for dealing with this acid at 180° C. The scheme of 
Guthrie pumps, which enables the technologist to treat any 
of his liquids as easily as water, includes also those in nickel, 
chromium steel or staybrite for nitric acid, others in Cera- 
therm porcelain, homogeneously lead covered, in monel metal, 
and in any specified alloy or composition. Notable advantages 
are offered by vertical pumps over the horizontal. It is impos- 
sible if the pump is properly erected, whether the power suppiy 
fails or not, for the pump to spill a single drop of liquor in 
any circumstance. The well-known and feared creeping 
effect of strong sulphuric acid is entirely obviated by the 
glandless pump especially of the vertical silicon iron type, 
and is practically obviated also in the Ceratherm pumps. 
Naturally, these cannot be tightened up so intensely as on the 
lead jointing used in the silicon iron pump, but the sweating 
at high pressures through Ceratherm stoneware has been 
stopped so completely by a new process that the creeping effect 
can be neglected. 


Aluminium Castings 


ALUMINIUM castings of all types for the chemical and allied 
industries are manufactured by the Manchester Aluminium 
Co., Ltd., of Jenkinson Street, Manchester. Orders are 
carried out to customers’ own patterns from blue prints or 
sketches and the firm has to its credit the construction of some 
very large acid-resisting plant. Engineering inquiries are 
welcomed, and problems, both of size of plant and _ the 
effects of substances dealt with are investigated by a highly 
skilled staff. 
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Second-hand Plant 


Quite a number of prominent firms in the chemical industry 

ow buy good second-hand plant, some of them firms which 
ormerly had an inflexible rule to buy new plant only, on the 
score of modernity. Owing to recent trade conditions many 
1ew businesses have had to close down, and in consequence 
their plant has come on the market, often betore it has been 
ised. Firms like Oliver Ashworth and Co., of Castle Grounds, 
Bury, which specialise in second-hand plant, have some very 
ittractive lines to offer at the present time, and in addition 
lave their own exhaustive system of testing so as to ensure 
reliability for the customer. This undertaking regularly sup 
plies used valves for duties up to 200 lb. working steam pres- 
sures, and the procedure of examination and testing in this 
instance can be taken as typical of their thorough methods. 
On arrival at the works a valve is dismantled and carefully 
examined by competent workmen, reconditioned, repacked 
ind painted. The tests include a hydraulic pressure of 500/600 
lb. and a counter test by Manchester Corporation. In many 
cases, however, the plant is absolutely new and is offered at 
greatly reduced prices. 


Acid Resisting Cement 


‘“* Rizistal ’’ acid-resisting cement made by John L. Lord, 
Wellington Cement Works, Bury, has been used very success- 
fully by some of the largest colour manufacturers, dyers, 
bleachers, and explosives manufacturers and contractors in 
the country. It can be used for the lining of sulphite digesters, 
stone, brick, wood and iron vessels, and resists nitric, hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, sulphurous acids, or mixtures of these, and 
nascent halogens even under steam pressure. Other specialities 
manufactured by this firm are acid-resisting tiles, bricks, 
linings for indigo cutting tanks, acid and fireproof paints, and 
Lord’s boiler appliance for preventing the short circuiting 
of flue gases. 


; Red Lead Paint 


Chemical Reactions with Linseed Oil 


Ix connection with the complicated subject of the chemistry of 
red lead paint, according to the latest German theories, such 
is those of E. Kindscher, lead oxide (PbO) and red lead 
Pb,O,4) interact with linseed oil on storage to form a con- 
siderable proportion of organic lead compounds of unknown 
omposition, whereas such inter-reactions do not take place 
with white lead (basic carbonate) to any appreciable extent. 

It is known, of course, that the linseed oil and 
other drying oils, such as hemp oil and various nut oils, is 
linoleic acid in the form of a glvceride, which rapidly absorbs 
oxygen and becomes semi-solid. Many other organic acids 
may be present in small amounts in crude linoleic acid, and 
it is possible that the formation of lead salts in this way, 
with more than one organic acid, is one of the reasons for the 
well-known high grade properties of red lead paints in pro- 
tecting iron and steel from rust There is really no substitute 
for lead in this connection, especially under severe conditions 
of the average chemical works, and the lead seems to combine 
in some way with the iron or steel. Also the paint film, 
consisting essentially of oxidised linseed oil and finely divided 
red lead, is both extremely tough and sutticiently elastic to 
esist the expansion and contraction of the metal 

During recent years a great advance is represented by stable 
liquid red lead paints made of “ non-setting "red lead, very 
low in free PbO, and supplied in various colours, not only 
red, but brown, black, olive and green, for example, and the 
method of mixing dry red lead by hand with the linseed oil 
ind turpentine is now more or the ready 
mixed product keeps in good condition 





basis of 


less obsolete as 





Production of Aluminium and Potash Salts 

lHE recent Italian Royal Decree which took ettect December 3, 
1930, provides that for a period of ten years there will be free 
ustoms entry of machinery, apparatus and their parts and 
every sort of material, including high concentrated nitric 
icid, which are imported into Italy for use in the leucite 
industry. A large plant is being erected by the firm Societa 
Italiana Potassa at Amelia, near Rome, for the production of 
aluminium from leucite, with potash salts as a by-product. 


Development in Paint Manufacture 


Improved Durability and Appearance 
\s the result of many vears’ research 
has been produced which, it is claimed 
durability and higher gloss than any existing stoving enamel 
or other oil finish. This new finish, known as ‘‘ Dulux,’ and 
made by Nobel Chemical Finishes, a subsidiary company of 
[Imperial Chemical Industries, is said to be the greatest develop- 
ment in enamelling or painting the introduction of 
cellulose finishes 


a synthetic re 
shows proof of greater 


sin nnish 


since 
Of the two components of any finishing material pigment 
and vehicle—it is the vehicle, that is, the oil or gum, which is the 
first to break down, and the manufacturers of ‘‘ Dulux 
concentrated on the evolution of an entirely new vehicle. 
“ Dulux ”’ vehicles hold the pigment in place without disin- 
tegration for a very long time. They are distinct chemical 
compounds, the result of scientific chemical and 
they can be manipulated to meet application and durability 
requirements for almost any purpose. 


have 


pre cesses, 


Two Vehicles 

There are two types of “ Dulux ”’ vehicle, oil and gum, 
which dry faster than natural oils, and show greater flexibility 
lhe oil vehicles are used for paints and the gum for enamels, 
and both form the basis of finishes of outstanding durability 
which retain their and colour longer than existing 
materials. A unique quality of the film obtained with the 
“Dulux ’’ finish is that it so closely resembles ivory in feel 
and hardness. This finish is particularly suitable for use 
where fast-drying, greater hardness, and an enamel-like 
appearance are required, whereas ‘‘ Dulux ”’ oil finish is used 
in place of linseed oil or chinawood oil paints for house 
decoration. 

Rigorous tests in busy industrial districts, on the sea coast, 
and under tropical conditions have proved that these finishes 
show unusual elasticity and flexibility, which means that they 
are weather resisting, that the air-drying types are surface 
dry in about four-six hours, and that the stoving tvpes stove 
at unusually low temperatures for a short time. They resist 
the action of heat, alcohol, petrol and oils, are extremely 
resistant to the action of soap and washing compounds, 
which so seriously affect the gloss and texture of all oil paints, 
and are less liable to spot and smudge than existing oil 
finishes. 

They are obtainable for application by spraying, brushing 
or dipping. In fact, these finishes appear to be 


gloss 


almost 


the final step forward in the manufacture of paints from 
svnthetic resins. 
Manifold Uses 
It is difficult to see a limit to the uses to which ‘' Dulux 


finishes can be put, but the most obvious applications in the 
industrial field are to structural steel bridges, railway equip- 


ment signs, machinery, automatic machines, refrigerators, 
scales, gas and electric fires, art metal work of all kind, 
washing machines, wringers, office filing cabinets, et Che 


air-drving ‘* Dulux finishes for application by brush or 
spray are obviously suited to decoration, both interior and 
exterior, of cinemas, public buildings and private houses 





Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Aniline Factory Workers 


INVESTIGATIONS into the incidence of cancer of the bladder 
among workers in aniline factories have been actively con- 
tinued, it was announced by the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Short) in the House of Commons 
on March 18, but so far there have been no conclusive results 
to report. The investigation is being carried out by the 
London Cancer Hospital with the assistance of the medical 
inspectorate of the Factory Department. 
Poison Gas Defence 
In reply to Mr. Mander (House of Commons, March 24 
who asked which foreign countries maintained poison-gas 
experimental stations, Mr. Shaw said that practically all 
large countries which were parties to the Geneva Protocol 
maintained anti-gas establishments and carried out research 
work. 
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B.A.C. and the Title ‘‘ Chemist ’’ 


Discussion at London Section Annual Dinner 


Some leading chemical topic of the day generally receives very 
competent handling by the speakers at the annual dinner of 
the London section of the British Association of Chemists 
Last vear the Chemistry House scheme was the burden of 
several well known speakers, this time it was the title of 

Chartered Chemist The tenth annual dinner of the 
section was held at the First Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, 
London, on Saturday last, and was attended by over sixty 
members and guests who included Lord Gorell, President ot 
the Royal Society of Teachers. There was plenty of vigorous 
speaking on the main topic, a great deal of humour, semi- 
technical and otherwise, in the speeches and an admirable 
musical programme, altogether an evening with which the 
organisers, Mr. C. B. Woodley and Miss W. Wright, General 
Secretary of the Association and Hon. Secretary of the London 
section respectively, have good cause to be satisfied Mr 
W. H. Woodcock, chairman of the section, again occupied the 
chair and musical items were provided between the speeches by 
Mrs. Golda Sher, Miss Nora Brightwell and Mr. Reg. Tatchell. 

The Training of Chemists 

Proposing the toast of “‘ The Chemical Industry and the 
Profession of Chemistry,’ Professor E. C. C. Baly referred to 
the wide interests of the profession, dealing at one end with 
great fundamental industries and at the other having the 
care and charge of men in sickness and disease. In between 
it had control of many processes in almost every industry 
and the training of the rising generation. He was troubled 
over the training of chemists. Not only was the amount of 
knowledge to be imparted increasing at an alarming rate, but 
the rate of increase itself was also increasing. Examinations 
were getting stiffer and stiffer. Professor Baly went on to 
give instances from his own experience of what was expected 
of him when he took the Institute examination in 1892 
The present system, which envisaged only the cramming of 
more and more knowledge, was going to break down and the 
part which was breaking down was the health of the student 
He was convinced that the man who only got a second-class 
honours degree was often better equipped than the man who 
got first class. Our teachers and pedants had lost their 
sense of proportion and their sense of the important difference 
between knowledge and wisdom. Wisdom had to percolate 
through the very pores of a man, it could be defined as born 
by percolation out of experience. On the subject of the 
title chartered chemist, Professor Baly said he thought it 
wrong that the Institute of Chemistry shculd try and take the 
title to itself. Some years ago the B.A.C. had had the cold 
shoulder when it approached the Institute, but it had since 
erown, under the wise service of its officers, and the Institute 
should now be prepared to co-operate. If the Institute refused 
then there would be a fight, and a cleavage in the ranks of 
the profession. 

Dr. E. Richards Bolton, a past president of the Society of 
Public Analysts, replied to the toast in amusing vein. He had, 
he said, a great tenderness for the B.A.C. It was, maybe, a 
feminine trait in him, for females liked to be ‘‘ treated rough ”’ 
sometimes He often had the task of picking a chemist fora 
particular job, and the thing he wanted above all to find out 
in these cases was could the man apply his knowledge, could 
he express himself to his employer—without reference to 
various appendices—in plain English ? A further important 
point was that a man could be a born chemist just as he could 
be a born musician, and if he were temperamentally unsuited 
for the profession he besought chemistry teachers to point 
it out at the beginning. Keferring to the subject of chartered 
chemists, Dr. Bolton said that as member of the Council of 
the Institute, he could assure them that that body was fully 
sympathetic with the objects of the B.A.C. 

The Profession of Pharmacy 

Response was also made by Mr. A. R. Melhuish, president of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, who referred to himself as Daniel 
in the den of lions. He felt indeed, that in the discussions 
over the title ‘“‘chemist’’ there was another body besides the 
Institute, and the B.A.C. to be consulted. The profession of 
pharmacy was the most closely associated with that of the 
chemist and relied on it almost entirely for the synthetic 
products it used, for the training of its members in the 400 


schools up and down the country and for its Board o: 
Examiners. Pharmacists in 1842 had established the first 
laboratory for teaching chemists in London and had something 
to do with the foundation of the Institute of Chemistry itselt 
Whatever the developments in the matter of title, he trusted 
that the close relationship of chemists and pharmacists 
would not be disturbed in the near or distant future. The 
national importance of the profession of chemistry was poorly 
appreciated by the man in the street, chiefly because he lacked 
the necessary knowledge to do so. He was not certain 
that it was not more important to teach people about the rea! 
nature of the work of the chemist than to alter his title 

Mr. C. S. Garland, who proposed “ the Guests,’’ stressed the 
fact that the B.A.C. was in reality a trade union. As to its 
relationship with the Institute, he expressed admiration fo: 
the manner in which the Pharmaceutical Society had faced a 
similar situation, and as the result of a friendly action at law 
had definitely created a subsidiary body. In that case the 
two groups maintained their relationship and worked together 
and it was a matter for regret that the same thing did not 
apply to the chemists. The B.A.C. was working for the 
interests of chemists and the profession of chemistry and it 
had set up valuable professional standards. 

Lord Gorrell, replying, dealt with the importance of regis- 
tration and quoted the example of what had been achieved 
through its means in the teaching profession. He assumed 
that with chemistry as with teaching, they could not build 
upon a profession unless they had a recognised means of entry 
through attainment and experience. The basis of qualifica- 
tion for a new member must be that he attained the standard 
demanded by others engaged in the profession 


Interests of Chemist First 

The toast of “the B.A.C. and the Chairman’’ was given 
by Mr. S. R. Price, President of the Association, who took the 
opportunity of recounting some of its history and aims. The 
B.A.C., he said, could be regarded as the seed of a tree sown 
shortly after the war. It had grown and wilted, thrived 
wilted again, and now thanks to its consistent policy it was a 
healthy tree. They had placed the interests of the chemist 
first and had set themselves out to get the best terms for him 
They sold in the best market, but they also sold the best 
possible goods and they provided highly qualified and reliable 
chemists 

In his reply the chairman spoke of outstanding achieve- 
ments of the Association, particularly in the legal aid depart- 
ment. Not only had they established the three months 
notice, but they had also extended it to cover those of their 
members who did not possess degrees. 

In addition to those mentioned the company included 
Mrs. Baly, Mrs. Melhuish, Mr. N. Sher, Mrs. Golda Sher 
Mrs. Woodcock, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Redgrove, Mr. and Mrs 
H. T. F. Rhodes, Miss M. B. Sharpe, Mr. and Mrs. T. McLachlan, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Morgan, Miss Kynaston, Mr. E. H. G 
Sargent, Mr. T. A. F. Sexton, Miss D. Lacey, Mr. and Mrs 
W. C. Peck, Mr. A. W. Long, Esq., Mrs. A. M. Long, Miss 
Bextrix Rae, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Mellersh, Mr. A. Kagan 
Capt. V. M. Weall, Dr. R. E. V. Hampson, Mr. A. W. Goring, 
Mr. H. C. Bryson, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Curwen, Mr. and Mrs 
W. Hall Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. C. Cosbie, Mr. and Mrs 
A. J. Baker, Mr. and Mrs. W. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. W. S 
Lloyd Willey, and Miss Lloyd Willey, Mr. L. A. Forscey and 
Miss Forscey, Miss I. Carpenter, Mr. J. B. P. Harrison. 





German Foreign Trade in Phenol 

Over half of Germany’s imports of phenol, amounting to 
1,443 metric tons, during the first eight months of 1930, 
were supplied by Great Britain. The total foreign trade in 
phenol (crude and refined) during this period was 2,547 metric 
tons, of which 1,104 tons were comprised in the export phase. 
Imports were at about the same level as for the same period 
of last year, leading sources, together with their contribution 
during the first eight months of 1930, being: Great Britain, 
838 metric tons; United States, 268; Polish Upper Silesia, 
163; and France, go. Exports for the first eight months of 
1930, however, represent a 26 per cent. advance over last year’s 
figure of 875 metric tons for the same period. Germany’s 
leading markets in 1930 (first eight months) were France (804 
metric tons) and Switzerland (74 tons). 
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Chemistry in Wool Industries 


Annual Report on Research 
Ix the annual report of the Council of the Wool Industries 
Research Association for 1930-31, an account is given of the 
chemical research directed by the Council. The Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, it is stated, has continued its active 
assistance in the work, which is being done under the super- 
vision of a joint committee with the Association on standardis- 
ing tests for the fastness of dyes. Reports on this subject have 
been issued from time to time in the Journal of the Society. 
On April 7, 1930, Dr. Paul Krais, Director of the Deutsches 
Forschungsinstitut fiir Textilindustrie in Dresden, visited 
Torridon, Arrangements were made for Dr. Krais to meet the 
executive of the Fastness Tests Committee, to discuss with 
them the work which was being carried out and its relation- 
ship to the proposed German standards of fastness. The result 
of the meeting was that useful co-operation was agreed upon 
efor future work. 
Patents 

Letters Patent have been granted in regard to inventions 
devised by members of the staff relating to improvements in 
apparatus and methods, as follows :—1, Improvements in 
or relating to the manufacture of artificial filaments or fibres ; 
2, improvements in or relating to bleaching and stripping 
of dyes from textile fibres and materials ; 3, production of 
aromatic amino derivatives from Mono-azo compounds ; 
4, production of amino-azo compounds containing a $-naphthol 
component, simultaneously with an aromatic amino deri- 
vative. 

Applications for Patents have been filed regarding the 
following :—1, Improvements in or relating to the finishing 
of textile fibres ; 2, improvements in or relating to the spinning 
of textile fibres; 3, improvements in rollers for controlling 
short fibres in drawing operations. 

During the past year more practical results have accrued 
than was possible previously owing to the fact that the funda- 
mental work of a purely scientific character is yielding infor- 
mation from which new processes can be devised or old pro- 
cesses modified to meet special requirements. The para- 
mount feature has been the development of a closer liaison 
between the mills and the Association’s workers, as evinced 
by increased requests for their services to supervise specific 
applications of particular items reported in the bulletins or 
publications. 

Chemistry 

The work on wool scouring and the disposal of effluents has 
proceeded, a paper being presented at the recent conference 
of the Institution of Chemical Engineers on the subject 
embodying the results of practical mill development of centri- 
fugal and other methods. 

The hotsteep method of scouring was further studied and 
treatment of types of wool submitted by members as being 
difficult to scour has demonstrated its efficiency. 

On behalf of two large manufacturing concerns problems in 
connection with water supply and water softening were studied. 
In both cases advantages in processing accrued immediately 
on the adoption of our recommendations. 

The work on sheep marking fluids of a non-tarry character 
has proceeded, and the modifications of the standard formula 
tried out abroad to meet special conditions, have proved 
successful. Subsequent scouring under commercial conditions 
has shown that no trace of the fluid remained in the finished 
cloth. 

An investigation is being conducted into simplifying existing 
methods of chlorination in the unshrinkable process by the 
application of accurate control and measurement of the amount 
of chlorine available. 

A piece of fundamental work completed last year on the 
formation of the azo-sulphites of dyestuffs has afforded us 
several instances wherein faults in tabrics have been attributed 
to this cause. The importance of the scientific work elucidating 
this fault is now widely recognised by the trade. 

A further outcome, namely, the “ active ’’ bisulphite bleach 
and stripping methods, has been developed on a mill basis. 
Patents have been granted to the Association for the processes 
involved. 

In co-operation with the Society of Dyers and Colourists, the 
work on the standardisation of fastness of dyes on fabrics 
has proceeded, and from the point of view of fastness to light 


and washing, results are assuming an air of finality. Pro- 
visional standards in red and blue dyeings have been chosen 
giving a graded series of fastnesses. The dyeings selected art 
not susceptible to differences in atmospheric conditions 

A new white flame arc has been adopted for testing purposes 
which resembles sunlight more closely than anything previously 
used, the fading thus caused being approximate to that of 
sunlight conditions. A provisions! specification for standard 
tests for washing has been made and a method of expressing 
fading by numbers has been evolved. 

The prevention of mildew has occupied further attention 
and the search for a suitable antiseptic which will be harmless 
to the wool has proceeded. Commercial trials are now being 
made with certain antiseptics which can be applied during 
the back washing and winding operations. Investigations 
on the resistance to mildew resulting from chroming have 
shown that chrome dyed wool is practically immune. 

A quantitative method for the determination of ‘ sound- 
ness ’’ in wool and cloth has been devised, as well as a method 
for the determination of the ‘‘ bound sugar” in the wool 
In the latter case it has been shown that this sugar is the cause 
of discoloration in the carbonising process. 





Needs of the Coal Industry 

Chemistry Course Recommended for Salesmen 
A PAPER on “Self Help in the Coal Industry,”’ by R. A 
Burrows, was read before a joint meeting of the Coal Trade 
Luncheon Club, the Mining Association of Great Britain, the 
Coal Merchants’ Federation, and the Institute of Fuel, held 
at the Institution of Civil Enginerss, London, on Monday, 
with Lord Hyndley in the chair 

The author put forward a plea that the industry itself, 
and those concerned with it, should undertake the very urgent 
task of reform where necessary, and pointed out that while 
coalowners had interested themselves in safety and general 
mining research, they had almost completely neglected to give 
attention to ‘“‘ commercial research.’’ To this factor the author 
attributed the unbalanced organisation of the industry 
Even to-day at most collieries the mining or production side of 
the concern was overwhelrningly in control, and the sale or 
distribution side definitely subordinate. 

Both the gas and the electrical industries had realised for 
some time the tremendous power of publicity, while little or 
nothing had been done by the coal industry to check the many 
extravagant statements made by them. The author suggested 
that collective research associations, supported by the co- 
operation of collieries and merchants, could with advantage 
to the industry carry out researches in the commercial utilisa- 
tion of coal, and that there were several processes which 
should be watched with keen interest by the coal-mining 
industry—e.g., low temperature carbonisation, pulverised 
fuel, and the hydrogenation of coal. The subject of the 
extraction of oil from coal should be particularly studied, as 
the solution of this problem on a commercial basis would 
probably do more than anything else to restore the prosperity 
of the coal industry. 

There was a great scope for improvement in the methods of 
sale and the actual distribution of coal. The distributor and 
salesman should be in a position to advise his customer, and 
should know in a general way the uses to which his coal could 
be put, its advantages and disadvantages for any particular 
purpose. The salesman therefore should be technically 
educated and have some practical knowledge of his product 
For the future it would probably be considered an essential 
part of the training of the young salesman that he should 
take, at any rate, a part-time course in organic chemistry, or at 
least in the chemistry of coal, and should also spend some time 
at the collieries, screens, and washeries, so as to learn how the 
product he had to sell was treated. 





Lower Fertiliser Freight Rates in Germany 
Tue German Federal Railway announced a fertiliser freight 
rate reduction of 8 per cent., effective February 1, 1931. 
Domestic potash consumers, already granted a lower rate by 
the potash syndicate recently, will be able to buy their potash 
even more advantageously. Basic slag producers, in view of 
this proposed freight rate decrease, announce that they will 
grant rebates involved retroactive from January 2, 1931. 
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Chemical Industry Lawn Tennis 
Tournament 
Organised by “ The Chemical Age” 
[Preli 


minary Announcement. 


\Ve have pleasure in announcing that, in response to several 
iggestions that have reached us, arrangements are being 
made for the holding of a Chemical Industry Lawn Tennis 


on the lines of the tournaments which have 
the daily 


lfournament 
ecome so 
ewspapers 

The tournament, which for the present, will be limited to 
Men’s Doubles, will be organised by THE CHEMICAL AG} 
It will be open to the chemical industry of the whole country, 
next the full regulations governing the 
ompctition, together with a coupon to be filled up by those 
leciding to take part will be published In addition to a 
hallenge cup, to be held for the year by the firm represented 
by the winners, there will be two cups to be held by the 
vinners themselves three years in 
by the same pair of players will entitle them to retain 
ups as their own property 

When the rules are published next week, tennis players in 
the industry will be invited to enter their names, and in due 
ourse a draw will take place, the results of which will be 
innounced in THE CHEMICAL AGI Players drawn against 
each other will then make arrangements to meet and play 
off their event, the result being duly forwarded to this office 
The earlier games will be arranged in areas. When all the 
vames in the first round have been played off the results will 
be published and competitors will be able to ascertain their 
next opponents 

Country members of the industry are cordially invited to 
ompete, but it should be stated that the final will be decided 
on a ground situated in or near London 

This preliminary announcement is all that is necessary for 
the moment, but everyone interested should read the rules 
ind fill up the coupon which will appear in our next Issue 

The Chemical Industry Lawn Tennis Tournament will be 
ypen, as explained, to al! engaged in the chemical industry 
of this country, and for the full success of the plan a 
: There will be no entrance fees 


popular among readers of some of 


Issue 


ind in our 


succession 
the 


Success tor 


good 


response Is necessary 





Lever Brothers and a Company's Name 
BEFORE Mr. Justice Maugham, in the Chancery Division, on 
luesdav. Mr. Cecil Turner, for Lever Brothers., Ltd., Port 
Sunlight, moved for an injunction to restrain L.B. Products, 
Ltd., of James Street, Camden Town, from carrying on 
business or selling their goods in such a manner, whether by 
the use of their present name or otherwise, as to lead the 
public to suppose their goods were those of the plaintiffs or 
to confuse their respective products 

Mr. Turner said he was moving in default of defence to a 
passing-off action, in plaintiffs complained of the 
adoption of the defendant company’s name as being calculated 


to facilitate the representation of their goods as those of the 


which 


plaintifis. There had been notices in The London Gazette 
of a voluntary liquidation by the defendant company, and 
the liquidator had been served with the notice of motion 


He had not appeared in the action 
His Lordship granted the injunction asked for 





Austrian Chemical Trade in 1930 

export of chemicals from Austria declined by 17 per 
ent. over the first nine months of 1930, it is recorded in a 
Report on the Economic Position of Austria at the end of 
1930," by Mr. ©. S. Phillpotts, H.M. Commercial Secretary 
it Vienna, just by the Department of Overseas Trade 
Decreased output was general throughout Austrian industry 
and affected even paper and pulp works, which for several 
previously had steadily increased their production 
Imports of from the United Kingdom show mixed 
returns when compared with the previous year, coal, seeds, 
pyrites, mineral oils, asbestos colours and varnishes having 
in fats and oils, gums and 


| 
THI 


issued 


years 


2zoods 


ncreased and technical resins 


zsphalte bitumen declined. 


Salt Union Annual Meeting 
Home and Eastern Trade Conditions 

PRESIDING at the forty-second annual meeting of the Salt 
Union, Ltd., at Liverpool, on Tuesday, Mr. George Cox said 
that the new installation of filters at the Winsford vacuum 
plant which was completed during the summer had met with 
entire success, the average purity of the salt manufactured 
being now 99-97 per cent., which meant, of course, that there 
were only three parts impurity in 10,000 parts of salt, and in 
a manufacture which dealt with anything between 1,500 and 
tons a week he thought they could claim that that 
was a big achievement, especially as it also entailed a very 
material saving in cost of production. The old sieves had 
been replaced by sieves of their own patented design, which 
did the grading a great deal better than the old ones. They 
were working on very progressive lines and would not relax 
the eftorts made by their engineering staff and research 
department to still further improve conditions. 

Referring to eastern trade conditions he said that the outlook 
for salt exports from this country to the East was very obscure. 
The reckless policy adopted by solar salt competitors had 
brought about a condition of chaos in that market. Prices 
had fallen to a very low level, and yet the flood of shipments 
continued. They had adopted a cautious policy and had 
temporarily stopped shipments, largely because there was no 
more room in the Calcutta bonded warehouse 

The only bright feature of the Indian Tariff Board, so far 
as they were concerned, was, he said, the fact that it held 
up Liverpool salt throughout as the highest standard of 
quality attainable. According to the latest cable advices 
from India, the Indian Government Committee recently 
appointed to inquire further into the matter in the light of 
the Trade Board's findings had now recommended the imme- 
diate imposition of an additional duty of 43 annas a maund 
80 lb.) on all salt, whether Indian or foreign, imported by 
sea into British India. It also reeommended that the Govern- 
ment be empowered to make an increase up to I anna a 
maund if it was justified by any further fall in foreign prices. 
The Committee proposed that the proceeds of the additional 
duty, which would amount to 34 lakhs of rupees (£255,000) 
approximately, should be devoted to development of the 
native industry and the establishment of a marketing system. 

Shipments to Japan were, Mr. Cox continued, considerably 
less in 1930 than in 1929. The Japanese salmon canners had 
salt stocks left over from the previous year, and were heavily 
hit by the slump in price for the commodity in Europe. 
Furthermore, the very much increased, and still increasing, 
activity of the Soviet Government in the fishing industry in 
Kamchatkan and neighbouring waters were, they feared to the 
detriment of their Japanese buyers, and as regards their own 
salt requirements the Soviet so far shipped Russian salt from 
the Black Sea entirely regardless of the question of cost. 
With regard to other export markets, the pressure from 
foreign salt was increasing, and tended to make trade un- 
remunerative 


2,000 


Home Trade Position 

With regard to the home trade, the Chairman said that 
the Salt Manufacturers’ Association continued, but competition 
with outside home manufacturers was severe, in addition to 
which they were greatly hampered by growing imports of 
foreign salt. It was necessary to maintain so far as possible 
the tonnage position of the manufacture now working in 
association. They were not without hope that a spirit of 
will—which their deputy chairman, Mr. Clark, who is 
chairman of the association, had done everything he 
could to foster—might in time again prevail in the salt trade 
Meanwhile the difficulty of making a reasonable profit was 
increased, a problem which they shared with the manufac- 
turers of 


good 


also 


almost all other commodities. 





Borax Consolidated and U.S. Potash Market 


THE American Potash Company in which Borax Consoli- 
dated has acquired important interests, is now stated to be the 
United States Potash Co., which is working a deposit near 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. The salts are at present being offered 
in crude form but as soon as the refinery is erected a determi ned 
effort is to be made to capture the American market, now being 
supplied by the Franco-German potash syndicate. 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. B. E. Topuunter, a director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, has joined the board of Murex, Ltd 
FATAL ACCIDENTS in chemical works last month numbered 3, 


out of a total of 135 for all industries in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
THE KvreTtNeR Rayon Factory at Pirna, Germany, 


is to be gradually closed down, displacing 2,000 workers 
during the next few weeks. Efforts are to be made by re- 
organisation to secure more profitable working. 

BELGIAN SULPHUR ACID PRODUCTION, which varies 
between 800,000 and 900,000 metric tons per annum, is now 
subject to a price and output agreement, an extension of that 
which previously existed among certain producers 

UNEMPLOYED in the chemical industry of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland on February 23 last numbered 18,553, or 
17-9 per cent. of the total number of workpeople in the 
industry, an increase of 0-2 per cent. during the month and 
of 9-4 per cent. compared with the corresponding date last 
year 

A CONFIDENTIAL MEMORANDUM regarding the appointment 
of agents in the French, Tangier, and Spanish zones of Morocco, 


prepared by H.M. Consular Officers at Casablanca, Tangier 


and Tetuan, has been issued by the Department of Overseas 
rrade, from which it can be obtained on quoting Reference 
Number C.X, 3, 54 


\ NEW LACOUER called Petroligium, extremely hard and 
possessing both fire and water resistant qualities, has recently 
been developed and placed on the Hungarian market, according 
to a report from the U.S. assistant trade Commissioner at 
Budapest. It gives a marble-like appearance and it is stated 
that wood coated with the lacquer is almost unbreakable 

AN AnNtI-DUMPING ORDER is to into force at 
against the importation into the United States of matches from 
Finland, Norway, Estonia, Sweden, Latvia, Austria, Holland 
and Poland. The duty imposed will be the difference between 
the price at which the product is dumped in the U.S. and a 
“fair valuation ’’ which the Treasury sets at 80 cents per 
2Toss. 

SHAREHOLDERS of the English Crown Spelter Co., Ltd., at 
an extraordinary meeting at Swansea on Friday, March 20, 
unanimously decided to wind up the company voluntarily, 
and ratified a provisional agreement for the sale of goodwill, 
leasehold, and other property of the company, together with 
fixed plant and machinery, to the Austral Development 
Company for £50,000. The Chairman, Mr. David Richards, 
stated that the trading loss to February was £29,000, and the 
Board considered that unless the sale was effected the whole 
of the company’s eapital must inevitably be lost. The sale, 
it is stated, is due to the impossibility of continuing operations 
owing to the low price of spelter. 

PAPERS to be read at the next meeting of the Society of 
Public Analysts on Wednesday, April 1, at the Chemical 
Society’s Roonis, Burlington House, include the following : 
“ Carbon Monoxide Poisuning : Its Detection and the Deter- 
mination of the Percentage Saturation in Blood, by means of 
the Hartridge Reversion Spectroscope,’? by R. C Frederick, 
Aa: ; Experiments on the Hardness of Fats,’’ by H. M 
Mason, M.Sc., F.1I.C., and G. Walsh, B.Sc., A.I.C “A New 
Process for the Determination of Smal! Amounts of Bromide 
in Chloride,”’ by B. S. Evans, M.C., Ph.D., F.1.C.: and “‘ The 
Use of Bromine as a Reayvent in the Determination of Alka 
loids,” by S. G. Walton and R. G. O’Brien 

AN UNDERTAKING known as the Diamond Nitrate Syndicate 
has been formed by a Capetown group of financiers and has 
obtained prospecting concessions to wide areas of the sodium 
nitrate deposits in South-West Africa. According to the 
agreement made between the South African Government and 
the Syndicate, prospecting rights cover an area of 57,350 
square kilometres. The Syndicate has pledged itself to spend 
at least £10,000 on the work during its first year, and although 
the search for sodium nitrate is to be its main objective, it is 
empowered to work on other minerals The agreement 
signed on December 1, 1930, and its ultimate duration is to 
be five years. During this period of operation the Government 
is to receive a payment of one shilling per month on every 
square kilometre covered by the concession 


come once 


Was 


NEW WORKS are to be established at Chesterfield by Tarmac 
Ltd., who have just acquired a site, and it is understood will 
employ a large number of men there 

UNIVERSITY News, LEEDS.—Mr. R. E. Havard, B.A., B.M., 
B.Ch., at present demonstrator in biochemistry under Pro 


fessor Peters, of Oxford, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Channon as biochemist at leeds 

SiR Harry McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., was last week elected chairman of the 
Magadi Soda Co., Ltd., which leases from the Kenya Govern 
ment the large soda lake at Magadi and is controlled by 
Peo 


NORWEGIAN WHALING COMPANIES have decided to lay up 
their ships wholly for the season 1931-32, as the result of th 
declaration of Unilever, Ltd bv far the largest buvers of 
Norwegian whale oil—that they would be unable to buy or 
receive any oil from next season’s catch 

RECENT WILLs include Mr. John Hodgkin, F.R.S., of 
Shinfield, near Reading, for many vears a partner in Howard 
and Sons, Ltd., manufacturing chemists, Ilford (net personalty 
# 3,739), £0,502 Mr. William Nelson Brough, of Liverpool 
agent for Curtis and Harvey, Ltd 
net personalty 419,008), £20,304 

Mr. G. H. Cox, at the annual meeting of the 
L.td., on Tuesday, announced his resignation of the 
ship, which he has held for 23 vears He joined the 
before the end of the last century and was for ten 
vice chairman, Mr. Cox, who is 83, has also played a promi- 
nent part in the public life of Liverpool district. 

\ RECEIVING ORDER in bankruptcy was published in the 
London Gazette on Wednesday in respect of Col. Walter Grant 
Morden, Conservative M.P. for the Brentford and Chiswick 
Division, lately carrving on business at 1, Regent Street 
London. The order is made on a creditors’ petition, and the 
first meeting is fixed for April 1 The date of public examina 
tion is May 22 

A SCIENTIFI 
suitable road paving was of great importance, 
Courtauld Thomson, who presided at the annual meeting o 
the Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., held in 
London, on Tuesday. The merits of asphalt were recognised 
as pre-eminent by the great majority of road engineers, and 
the fact that they had laid approximately 18,000,000 square 
yards of Trinidad Lake \sphalt in Great Britain alone showed 
the high reputation which this Empire product had gained 
over a long term of years 


explosives manufacture 
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sTtubY of what in the long run was the most 
said Sir 


; 


MoRE GLYCERINE was produced on the banks of the Mersey 
Deli 


than on any other river in the world, said Mr. W. M 
: Before 


in an address to Liverpool Rotary Club last week 
1883, when glycerine was first produced at Runcorn from the 
soaplyes, about £200,000 worth of glycerine ran to waste in 
this country down the drains. Many would remember Lever 
being fined for allowing the soaplyes to run into Bromborough 
Pool When the tide receded the scum was left in the muddy 
channels But in soaplyes there was about six per cent. ol 
glycerine, and British soapmakers’ glycerine had long since 
ousted candlemakers’ glycerine in quantity and quality 

A GENERAL DISCUSSION on Photochemical Processes is being 
organised by the Faraday Society at Liverpool University on 
\pril 17 and 18. The subjects to be dealt with include “ Mole 
cular Spectra in Relation to Photochemical Change,’ to be 
introduced by Professor R. Mecke, ‘‘ Photochemical Kinetics 
\ introduced by Professor M. Bodenstein, 
‘“ Photochemical Change in Liquid and Solid Solutions,” by 
Berthoud, and Photosynthesis,’" by Professor 
E. C. C. Baly. The following overseas guests have been 
invited to attend and to contribution Protessors 
Birge (Berkeley), Bonhoetter the Main), Coehn 
Gottingen), Eggert (Leipzig), Dr Professors 
Franck (Gottingen), V. Henri (Marseilles), Kistiakowski 
Harvard), Lind (Minneapolis, Minn.), Luther (Luther), 
Polanvi (Berlin), Dr. Rollefson (Berkeley), Professors Semenott 
Leningrad . Tavlor (Princetown), Warburg serlin), Weigert 
Leipzig), and Winther (Copenhagen 


Obituary 


Mr. WitttamM BurtLer, of Widnes, 
employ of the United Alkali Co., 


in Gaseous Systems,” 
Professor 


send a 
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for 51 years in the 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 


340,021. CRACKING O1Ls. Petroleum Conversion Corporation, 
136, Liberty Street, N.Y., U.S.A. Assignees of A. P. 
Sachs, New York, and E. W. Beardsley, Texas City, 
U.S.A. International Convention date, October 6, 1928. 


Oil is fractionally vaporised and the fractions added in 


stages to a carrier gas which supplies the heat, the lighter 








340,021 


iractions being subjected to a longer cracking treatment. 
The oil is vaporised in a still 10 and the vapour passed to a 
chamber 26 where it is cracked by hot gas from a regenerative 
heater 20. The products pass, in admixture with another 
vaporised fraction from the residual oil which is transferred 
to the still 11, into a chamber 31, and are subjected to further 
cracking by hot gas from the heater 20. <A third cracking 
treatment is added, and the products are withdrawn at 40. 
340,030. CRACKING O1Ls. J. E. Pollak, London. From 
Petroleum Conversion Corporation, 136, Liberty Street, 
New York. Application date, September 19, 1929. 

The process described in 340,021 above is modified by 
bringing the oil vapour into contact with hot gas supplied in 
stages so as to maintain a constant temperature. The oil 
vapour at 650° F. is mixed with hot gas at 1400° F., the 
temperature of the mixture being 1050° F. The cracked 
products pass to a second chamber, where a further quantity 
of hot gas is added to bring the cooled gases back to about 


1030° F., and similarly in a third cracking chamber. 
340,202. CARBON. R. Adler, Villa Preciosa, Karlsbad, Czecho- 


Slovakia. Application date, June 22, 1929. 

Carbon which has been used for dechlorinating water is 
revivefied and the compounds known as “‘ Mellogens ’’ removed 
by treating with an aqueous solution of an alkali or ammonium 
hydroxide, carbonate or phosphate, and an oxidising agent 
such as an aqueous solution of chlorine, hypochlorous acid or 
hypochlorite. The carbon may then be freed from alkali,jby 
treating with chlorides, hypochlorites, sulphates or nitrates of 
alkaline earths or magnesium. 

340,239. CARBON. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 


cation date, September 17, 1920. 














Ethylene is passed through a perforated tube B into a 
FIG.I. 
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340,239 


rotary perforated drum A containing a catalyst in the form of 
balls M. The catalyst is obtained by mixing iron powder with 
moist nickel hydroxide, moulding, and heating in hydrogen. 
In the case of carbon monoxide, the catalyst consists of 
cobalt powder moistened with potassium carbonate solution. 
rhe carbon black obtained is removed by a conveyor E. 





340,272. Tart Ort Derivatives. J. Y. Johnson London. 
From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, July 19, 1929. 

Esters and amides are obtained by treating tall oil with 
phosphorus trichloride and condensing the chloride with 
alcohol, ammonia, or primary or secondary amines. Tall oil 
may also be esterfied by treating with an alcohol in the 
presence of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. These esters 
or amides are then treated with sulphonating agents such as 
sulphuric acid, oleum, chlor-sulphonic acid, or chlor-sulphonic 
alkyl esters to obtain products which are wetting, cleansing, 
dispersing and emulsifying agents. The temperature must 
be above 35° C. when sulphuric acid is used, and dehydrating 
agents such as acetic or phosphoric anhydride or acetyl or 
phosphoric chloride may be used instead of or in addition to 
the higher temperatures. The reaction is facilitated by 
phosphoric acid or active charcoal. The products may be 
converted into salts with inorganic or organic bases such as 
alkalies, alkyl amines, alkylol amines, aniline, or heterocyclic 
bases such as pyridine. 

In an example, tall oil N-butyl ester is sulphonated with 
gaseous sulphur trioxide in the presence of carbon tetrachloride, 
and is converted into the sodium salt which is used for washing 
wool with hard water. In other examples tall oil amide is 
sulphonated with monohydrate and the anilide with oleum, 
and tall oil hydroxy-ethyl ester is sulphonated with chlor- 
sulphonic acid. The products are stable in acids, strong 
alkalies, or alkaline earths, and are used in dyeing, washing, 
carbonising, mercerising and other processes. 

340,277. CRACKING Ors. A. S. Ramage, 7644, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Application date, Sep- 
tember 17, 1929. 

Gases and vapours are heated in a furnace consisting of 


9 FIG.3. 
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340,277 Fs 
horizontal spaced tubes 4 connected to inlet and outlet 
headers 3 and heated by electric resistances 6 arranged as 


shown 


The resistances are of nichrome ribbon, those near 
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the furnace walls being hung from lugs 7, and the inner 

elements from bars 8. The banks of tubes may be divided 

into separate sections, and when heating hydrocarbons some 

may be filled with iron oxide and some with iron filings. 

340,294. LUuBRICANTS. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, July 27, 1929. 

Mineral animal or vegetable oils or fats are emulsified with 
a glycol or a hydroxy-containing ether thereof and a dispersing 
agent such as a soap, a salt of high molecular sulphonic acids, 
or an alkylol-amine, and a diluent such as water, and organi 
solvent such as acetone, formamide, or ethyl alcohol. An 
example consists of spindle oil and tallow, colophony or the 
acid oxidation products of paraffin wax, and ethylene glycol, 
borax, benzyl alcohol, and an aqueous solution of potash. 
rhe ethylene glycol may be replaced by the corresponding 
monoethyl or cresyl ether or by poly-glycol. 

340,314. PURIFYING PETROLEUM ReEsIDUEs. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, 
30, Carel van Bylandtlaan, The Hague. International 
Convention date, November 7, 1928. 

Petroleum cracking residues are freed from dispersed and 
dissolved impurities causing sludging on standing or addition 
of other liquids by diluting with pressure distillates or pressure 
distillate bottoms at a temperature up to 150° C. The diluent 
is in the proportion of 50-300 per cent. by volume. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


344,363. Removing chlorine or hypochlorite compounds from 
water. E. Berl. December 3, 1929. 
344,404. Preventing the solution of metals in acids. J. H. Gravell 


October 26, 1929. 


344,400. Vulcanising rubber, and resulting product. A.C. Burrage, 
Junr. October 29, 1929. 
344.409. Heterocyclic nitrogen compounds, Manufacture of inter- 


mediates and dyes from. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
H. A. Piggott and E. H. Rodd. November 4, 1929. 


344.413. Synthetic resins, Manufacture of. British Celanese, 
Ltd. November 26, 1928. 

344,420. Organic substitution derivatives of cellulose, Manu- 
facture of. H. Dreyfus. November 28, 1929. 

344,443. Conversion of methane to liquid hydrocarbons by thermal 


treatment, Process and apparatus for. Naamlooze Vennoots- 
chap Silica en Ovenbouw MIJ, and C. Otto. November 27, 


1929. 
344,470. Acetylene into higher boiling hydrocarbon products, 
Conversion of. Naamlooze Vennootschap de _ Bataafsche 


Petroleum Maatschappij. November 13, 1928. 
344,479. Ketones, Manufacture of. H. Dreyfus. November 28,1929 
344,480 and 344,529. Organic substitution derivatives of cellulose, 
Manufacture of. H. Dreyfus. November 28, 19209. 


344,482. Acetic anhydride, Manufacture of. E. Berl. Nov- 
ember 30, 1928. 
344,488. Organic substitution derivatives of cellulose, Manu- 


facture of. H. Dreyfus. December 2, 1929. 


344,491. Preservation of natural and synthetic varieties of rubber 
A. Carpmael. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). December 2, 
1929. 

344,449. IXetones, Production of. Holzverkohlungs-Industrie Akt. - 
Ges. January 25, 1929. 

344,492. Metalliferous materials, Process of recovering metals 
from. Meyer Mineral Separation Co. December 28, 1928 

344,500. Alloys. Sir R. A. Hadfield. December 5, 19209. 

344,545. Concentrated caustic alkali lyes, Manufacture of. 1.G. 


FarbeninduStrie Akt.-Ges. December 15, 1928 
344,554. Catalytic production of acetaldehyde. G 
Boehringey and Soehne Ges.). December 16, 1929. 
344,532. Organic arsenic and antimony compounds, Manufacture 
of. 1I.G.  Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 21, 
Addition to 318,491. 


B. Ellis. (C. F 


1929 


344,558. Vat dyestuffs, Manufacture of. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. December 17, 1928. 

344,500, 570. Metalliferous agglomerates, Coking of. New Jersey 
Zine Co. July 30 and September 11, 1929 

344,570. Catalytic gaseous reactions, Process and apparatus for 


Dupont Ammonia Corporation 
344,592. 1:1: 2-trichlorethane, 

dustrie Akt.-Ges 
344,001. 


December 31, 1928 
Production of. I.G 
January 31, 1929 
Anhydrous chlorides, Process and apparatus for the pro- 


Farbenin- 


duction of. Soc, de Produits Chimiques des Terres Rares 
January 18, 1929 
344,027. Alkylated 3: 6-di-amino-acridinium compounds, Manu 
facture of. 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 12, 1929. 
344,038. Acetaldehyde and acetic acid from acetylene, Produc- 


tion of. C.C 

February 20 
344,047 Latex, 

Chemical Co 


Tanner and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
1930 
Concentration and purification of 
March 16, 1929 


Naugatuck 


344,975 
benindustrie 
Addition to 


3-ethoxy-4-oxybenzaldehyde 
Akt and W. W 


219,076 


Manufacture of. I.(;. Far 
Ges Groves March 15, 1930 


344,090. Aldehyde amines, Treatment of. Naugatuck Chemical 
Co. April 17, 1929 

344,701. Cellulose nitro-acetates, Manufacture of: I.G. Farben 
industrie Akt.-Ges. July 11, 1929 Addition to 310,255 


Applications for Patents 
(In the case of applications for patents under the International Con- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desires shall be accorded to the patent) is given in 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office on the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 
accepted.} 
Badger and Sons Co., E. B. and Groves, W. W. Process of concen- 
trating dilute aliphatic acids. 8,340. March 18 
Bampfylde, J. W. Catalytic treatment of hydrocarbon at 
temperature. 8,624. March 20. 
Blagden, J. W., Howards and Sons, Ltd. and 
Manufacture of products from menthol, et« 
Carpmael, A., and 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
nitro and amino alkoxy carbazoles. 8,214 
Process for discharging dyeings. 8,507 
Chapman, W. R., and Lindars, H. 


high 


Huggett, R. M 
8,189 March 17 
Manufacture of 
March 17 
March 19 
Hydrogenation and cracking 


processes. 8,498. March 19 
Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz. Preparation of stable super- 
saturated solutions of calcium gluconate. 8,777. March 21 


(Germany, March 21, 1930.) 


Clemo, G. R. and Cockburn, J. G. Production of naphthalene de- 


rivatives. 8,162. March 17. 
Dow Chemical Co. Production of composite re-inforced sheet. 
8,497. Marchig. (United States, March 19, 1930 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. and Twiss, D. F 
indiarubber latex. 8,259. March 18. 
Production of compositions, etc., of balata resin. 8,449. 
March 19 
Devices for measuring internal dimensions of tubes, 
March 19. 


Production of purified 


8,450. 


Manufacture of rubber, etc., goods. 8,730, 8,731. March 21. 
(July 1, 1930.) 

Groves, W. W., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production 
of violet and blue dyeings on the fibre. 8,184. March 17 


Production of violet dyeing on the fibre 
Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs. 8,480, 8,481 
1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 


8,185. March 17. 
March 19. 


Production of 


1.2.benzanthraquinones. 8,040. March 16. 

— Manufacture of cleansing, etc., agents. 8,463, 5,464. 
March 19. 
Manufacture of varnishes, and coatings therefrom 3,405. 


March 19. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Purifying physiologically-active 
substances. 8,028. March 16. (Germany, March 14, 1930.) 
Apparatus for performing electrometric volumetric analysis 
8,299 March 18. (Germany, March 31, 1930.) 
Manufacture of ethers. 8,339. March18. (Germany, March 18, 
1930.) 

Manufacture of substituted benzo-carbazole carboxylic acids. 
8,477. Marchig. (Germany, March 19, 1930.) : 
Apparatus tor performing electrometric volumetric 


1.G 


analysis 


8,554. March 20. (Germany, May 23, 1930.) 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Welding. 8,092. March 16 
- Production of naphthalene derivatives. 8,162. March 17 


Printing textile materials 
Dyeing. 8,510. March 19 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Newitt, D. M 
of aliphatic alcohols March 20 
Krupp Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges., F. Distillation processes for pro- 


8,509. March 19. 


Manutacture 
5,047 


duction of zinc, etc. 8,251. March 17. (Germany, Dec- 
ember 20, 1930.) 

Lonza Elektrizitatswerke und Chemische Fabriken Akt.-Ges. Pre- 
cipitation of carbohydrates, etc. 7,987. March 16 Ger- 
many, March 17, 1930.) 

Mentzel, A. Catalytic actions. 8,075. March 16 Germany, 
April 11, 1930.) 

- Production of alkali carbon briquettes, et« 8,504. March 19. 
(Germany, April 14, 1930.) 

Rohm and Haas Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of acrylic acid, et 
8,683. March 20. (Germany, March 21, 1930.) 

Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 3-menthene. 8,057. 


March 16. (Germany, March 20, 1930.) 
Manufacture of unsaturated compounds 
(Germany, April 16, 1930.) 
Soc. Francaise de Catalyse Généralisée. Manufacture of acetic acid 
ete 8,371. March 18 (France, March 26, 1930.) 
Verein fiir Chemische und Metallurgische Production 


8,508 March 19 


Production 


of sulphur dioxide and ammonium sulphate. 8,610. March 20 
(Czecho-Slovakia, March 26, 1930.) 
Production of sulphur dioxide and ammonium sulphate 


$8,615. March 20. (Czecho-Slovakia, March 28, 1930 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
Acip AcETIC, 40% TEcH.—{18 15s. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 
Acip CHromic.—ts. per lb., less 2% d/d U.K. 
Acip HypDRocHLoRIC.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality. 





AcID 80° Tw.—Spot, {20 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
a ing to district and quality 
AcI ,LPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 





slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
ns ; 140° Tw., Crude acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 


per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton 
ANHYDROUS).—Spot, tod. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 
BicHROMATE.—S8}d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

TE OF LimE.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r London, packages free. 





; POWDER, 35/37%.-—Spot, £7 19s. per ton d/d station 
ks, special terms for contracts 
MMERCIAL.—Crystals, {13 Ios. per ton; granulated, 


bz igs 


(Packed in 1 cwt. 
Prices quoted are 


12 10s. per ton ; powder, {14 per ton 
arriage paid any station in Great Britain. 
for one ton lots and upwards). 

TUM ILORIDE (SOLID), 70/75 Spot, #4 15s. 


i station in drums 





to £5 5S. per 





1 OXID! od.to 93d. perlb.a rding toquantity d/dU.K 
ETAN Crystals, 3}d. per lb. Liquor, #18 12s. 6d. per ton d/d 
Seagee 
U.N 
> PHATE $25 to #25 108 er Ton 





D Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 7d. to 15.11 1. per gall.; 





S industrial, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d. per gall.; mineralised, 
2s. Sd. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
r g to quantity 
NICKEL SULPHATI £38 per ton d/d 
NICK \ NIA SULPHATE.—{38 per ton did. 


USTIC 
SSIUM Br CHR 
nett d/d U.K., « 


/ 30 to £33 per ton 
ATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR 
liscount according to quantity : 


— 41d. per lb. 
ground $d. per 





Potass CHLORATE.— 33d. per lb. ex-wharf, London, 1n cwt. kegs. 
PotTass CHROMATE,—S8}d. per ib. d/d U.K. 
>ALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £40 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in 


barrels. Chloride of ammonia, £37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid 
Satt CakE, Uncrounp.—Spot, £3 10s. per ton d/d station in bulk. 
Sopa As, 58°, .—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts 
IDA CAUSTIC, 
ODA CRYSTALS.—sSpot, 
depot in 2-cwt. bags 
ACETATE 97/95°,.—£21 per ton 
ICARBONATE, REFINED.—Spot, {10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. 
BICHROMATE CRYSTALS (CAKE 
i/d U.K., 
extra 
ULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°%.—£16 Ios. per ton delivered 
iron drums for home trade. 
Soprum CHLORATE —2$d. per Ib. 
Sopium CHROMATE.—3#d. per lb. d/d U.K. 
Sopium NitritE.—Spot, {19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 
SopIuM PHOSPHATE.—#14 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, casks free 
SopIum SILICATE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums 


SOLID, 76/77°, .—Spot, 


£14 10s. per ton, d/d station 


#5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 





AND PoWDER)—34d. per lb. 
discount according toquantity. Anhydrous jd. 








I ULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, 
d /d address in bags. 
SopIuM SULPHIDE SOLID, 60/62°%.—Spot, {10 5s. per ton, d/d 


station in drums 
in returnable casks 
SopIUM | SULPHITE, PEACRYSTALS.—Spot, £13 10s. per ton,d/d station 
r Commercial—Spot, {9 per ton, d/d station in bags. 
; Coal Tar Products 
AciIp CARBOLIC CRYSTALS.—5d. to 6}d. per Ib. 
is. 1d, per gall. August/December. 
Actp C1 RESYLIC 99/100.—IS. od. to 1s. 10d. per gall. B.P., 
97 /99.-—Refined, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. 
d. to Is. gd. Dark, ts. 4d. to 1s. 44d. 
ACENE OIL, STRAINED (GREEN OIL).—4$d. to 43d. per gall 


Crystals—Spot, {7 10s. per ton, d/d station 


Crude 60’s Is. to 


38. 6d. per 


Pale, 98%, 





LeE.—Prices at works: Crude, 5$d. to 63d. per gall. ; Standard 
Yr, Is. to Is. rd. per gall. 90 “Is 1d. to 1s. 2d. per 
gal Pure, 1s. 4d. to Is. 5d. per gall The above prices 


perative ime March 3 last 
ToLvoLE.—go%, 1s. 8d. per gall. Pure, 1s. rod. per gall. 
XYLOL.—I1s. 7d. toms. 8d. per gall. Pure, 1s. rod to 1s. 11d. Der gal! 
CREOSOTE.—Standard specification, for export, 54d. per gall. f.o.b 
f Home, 4d. per gall. d/d. 
HA.—Solvent, 90/160, Is 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 





3d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 


Solvent, 90/190, 1S. to Is. 2d: per gall. 


NAPHTHALENE.—Purified Crystals, {11 11s. per ton. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 45s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ works, 

PYRIDINE.—90 140, 38. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 3d. to 
38. 6d. per gall. 90/180, 1s. gd. to 2s. per gall. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. gd. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100% 
Acip GAMMA.—Spot, 3s. 6d. per lb. 100°, d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC 2d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. 100% 
buver’s works 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, Ky per lb. 100°% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 5}d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb., packages extra, d/d buyer's 


—Is 


d/a 





works 
BENZIDINE BasE.—Spot, zs. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
BENzoIc AcID.—Spot, 1s. 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 


o-CRESOL 30 31° C.— 
m-CRESOL 95 100% 

p-CRESOL 34'5° ( Is 
DICHLORANILINE,—2s 


{2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 
2s. od. per !b., in ton lots. 

gd. per Ib., in ton lots. 

d per lb. 





5 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., packages extra, d/d 
buyer’s works 

DINITROBENZENE 74d. per lb. 

DINITROCHLO! NZENI {74 per ton d/d 

DINITROTOLU! —48,50° C., 7d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., 73d. per lb. 





DIPHENYLAMINE.—S5pot, Is. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 1s. 11d. per lb. d/d buyer's works, 
B-NaPHTHOL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 11d. per lb 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64d. per !b., 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyer's works 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—ad. per lb. 


R. SaLtt.—Spot, 2s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
SopIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer's 
works 


o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-ToLuIDINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 

ACETATE OF sg gg. £7 10s. per ton. Grey, {12 to £22 I0s. 
per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 

ACETONE.—{60 to £62 Ios. per ton. 

CHARCOAL.—/{6 to £9 per ton,according to grade and locality. 

Iron Liovor.—1od. to Is. 4d. per gall 

Rep Liouvor.—9d. per gall. 

Woop CrEosoTEe.—Is. od. per gall., unrefined. 

Woop NaPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. I1d. per gall. 
4S. per gall 

Woop Tar.—/4 to £5 per ton. 

BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—£37 per ton. 


Solvent, 3s. od. to 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. according to 
quality ; Crimson, ts. 3d. to Is. 5d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 7d. to Is. 9d. per lb. 

BarRYTES.—/6 to #7 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 6d. to 5s. per lb. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£26 to £28 per ton, according to quantity; 
drums extra. 

CaRBON Biack.—3}d. to 44d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—/40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity. 
drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE.—4fd. to 53d. perlb.; 
43d. to 4d. per lb. 

Lamp Biack.—£28 per ton, barrels free. 

LITHOPONE, 30°%%.—{19 to £21 per ton. 

SULPHUR.—/{Q Ios. to £13 per ton, according to quality. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—£55 to £60 per ton, according to quantity 

VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 6d.-7s. per Ib. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per lb. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 


ACETANILIDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. 

Acip, ACETIC, PurE, 80% .—£37 58. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 

Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. per lb., according to 
quantity. ‘ 

Acip, Benzoic B.P.—1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per lb., for synthetic product. 
Solely ex Gum, 1s. 3d. to Is. 6d. per 0z.; 50-02. lots, Is. 3d. 
per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, Cirric.—ts. o4d. per lb., less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIc.—2zs. 11d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyspic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in 4-cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 





Acip, PyroGatiic, CRysTaLs.—7s. 6d. per Ib. for 28-Ib. lots, Re* 
sublimed, 8s. 6d, per lb. for 28-lb, lots. : 
Acip, SALICYLic, B.P. putv.—1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. Tech- 


nical.—1Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Acip, TANNIC B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. Iod. per lb. 

AcID, TARTARIC.—Is, ojd. per Ib., less 5°%. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 11s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£36 per ton. 
5-cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. in 4-cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ARGENT. NITRAS, CRYSTALS.—Is. Id. per oz. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.-—8s. per 02. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BISMUTH CARBONATE.—6s. 9d. per Ib 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—Ss. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—6s. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. per lb. 

BISMUTH OXIDE.—9s. 10d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—9s. 7d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. o4fd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Ots. 11d. per lb. 
muth B.P.,in W.(Qts., 1s. 2d. per lb.; 6 W. QOts., 114d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts., rod. per lb.; 36 W. Qts., 94d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {21 10s. per ton; powder, {22 per ton; for 
one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in I-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BrRoMIDES.—Ammonium, Is. 9d. per Ib. ; 
lb.; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb. ; sodium, Is 
for 1-cwt. lots 

CAFFEIN, PuRE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

CAFFEIN CITRAS.—5s. per Ib. 

Catcium Lactate.—B.P., 1s.to 1s.6d.per Ib., according to quantity. 

CaMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. Iod. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

EMETINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—58s. 6d. per oz. 

EmeEtINeE BIsMuTH IoDIDE.—33s. per oz. 

EPHEDRINE, PURE.—1I2s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per oz. 

EPHEDRINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—9s 9d. to I0s. 6d. per 02 

EPHEDRINE SULPHATE.—9S. 9d. to 10s. 6d. per oz. 

ERGOSTEROL.—2s. 6d. per gm. 

ETHERS.—S.G. -730—1s. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .—37s. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GLucoSsE, MEDICINAL.—Is. 6d. to 2s. per lb. for large quantities. 

HEXAMINE.—2s, 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HOMATROPINE HYDROBROMIDE.—273. 6d. per 02. 

MYDRASTINE HYDROCHLORIDE.—90s. per 02. for small quantities. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLs.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., ro vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
38. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—35. Qd. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HYPOPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. perlb.; potassium, 
38. 2d. to 3s. 7d. per lb.; sodium, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
for 28-lb. lots. 

Izon Ammonium Citrate.—B.P., 1s. 11d. per lb., for 28-lb. lots. 
4reen, 2s. 6d. per Ib., list price. U.S.P., 2s. 9d. per Ib. list price. 

TKON PERCHLORIDE.— 18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8}d. to 83d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light B.P., 36s. per cwt. 

MAGNES!UM OxIDE.—Light Commercial, {62 10s. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MENTHOL.-—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 


Powder, £39 per ton in 


Packages 


potassium, Is. 44d. per 
7d. per lb. Prices 


14s. per lb. net; Syn- 


unetic. 8s. 6d. to 12s. perlb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 
8s. 6d. to 10s. per ib., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 
gs. per lb. 


Liquor Bis- - 


MERCURIALS B.P.—-Up to 1-cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per lb., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. Id. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. 1od. 
pei lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide 
78. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb. ; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per Ib. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 8d. per Ib. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.— 35S. 9d. to 4s. 1d. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. to 5s. 24d. per Ib. 

PILOCARPINE NITRATE.—I0s.6d. per oz. 

PoTassiuM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—83s. per cwt., 
less 24 per cent. 

PotassiuM CITRATE.—B.P., 1s. od. per lb. for 28-Ib. lots. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 74d. per Ib., in 125-lb. kegs 

PotTassiuM IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 9d. per Ib., as to quantity. 

POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—-50S. per cwt. d/dLondon, kegs free. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—BP..P. crystals, 54d. per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. per oz. for 1,000-0z. lots 

QUINOPHAN.—B.P.C., 14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per Ib. for cwt. lots. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per lb. 

SALICIN.—16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per Ib 

SILVER NITRATE,- 
extra, 

SopIUM BARBITONUM.—-~-8s. 6d per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. 

SODIUM BENZOATE B.P.—1s. 5d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots 

SopiuM CitraTE.—B,P.C, 1911, 1s. 6d. per lb, B.P.C. 1923, and 
U.S.P., 1s. 10d. per Ib. for 28-lb. lots. 

SopIuM HyPosuLPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SoDIuM NITROPRUSSIDE.—16s. per lb. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—8os. per cwt. 
net, ton lots, d/s of 5cwt. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 
SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Crystal, 

Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per lb 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1I10d. to Is. 2d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—/27 Ios. to £29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K 

STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID CRYSTAL, 2s. per oz.; hydrochloride, ts. 94d. 
per oz.; nitrate, 1s. 8d. per oz.; sulphate, 1s. 9d. per oz., for 
I,000-02Z. quantities. 

TaRTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, Is. gd. to 2s. per Ib. 

TuHyMOL.—Puriss, 6s. to 7s. per lb., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per lb. : 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per Ib 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—9s. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. pet Ib. 
AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—9s. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.— 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


, according to quantity. 
1od, per oz. for 500-0z, lots, sticks, 2d. per oz. 


to 9s 





BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL ts. gd. 
per Ib. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 4d. per lb. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—IIs. 9d. per lb. 

CouMARIN.—I2s. per lb. 

CITRONELLOL.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

CITRAL.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 9d. per tb. 

ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

EUGENOL.—S8s. od. per Ib. 

GERANIOL.—6s. to Ios. per lb. 

HELIOTROPINE.—5s. Od. per lb 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—6s. 3d. per Ib. 

METHYL BENZOATE.—4S. 3d. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—10s. per Ib. 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—8s. 3d. per Ib 

RHODINOL.— 40s. per lb. 

SAFROL—1s, 6d. per lb. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLove O1L.—t4s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per Ib) Ex 


Guaiacol.—-13s. to 15s. per |b 


Prices of Essential Oils 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 3d. per Ib 
BERGAMOT OIL.—9s. per Ib. 
BOURBON GERANIUM OIL.—1I7s. per ib. 
CaMPHOR O1L.—White, 2s. perlb.; Brown, 1s. 6d. per 1b 
CINNAMON OIL LEAF.—5s. per 02. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 3d. per lb., c.i-f. 

per lb. 

CLOVE OIL, 90/92%.—7s. per lb. 
EUCALYPTUS O1L, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%—Is. 9d. per Ib. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mort Blanc, 38/40%, 8s. 6d. per Ib. 


Pure Ceylon, 2s. 3d. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co. 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, March 26, 1931 


rHE improvement in business continues, particularly for 


export, and prices remain gene rally firm. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE The demand is satisfactory at 460 63, according to 


quality 
AcID ACETIC 
and £37 5s. to £39 5s. per ton for pure So 


for technical 8o0 
, With a steady de 


-Unchanged at £36 5s. to 438 5s 


mand 
Acip CITRIC Still weak at about 1s. 1d. to 1s. 1}. per Ib., less 5°, 
AcID ForMk 85°, technical, £35 5s. per ton, and in good demand 


Acip LAcTi¢ Steady at about 439 to 440 per ton for the 50°, by 
weight, pale quality. 
Acip OxaLic.—Firm at 
quantity, and in good request 
Acip TARTARIC.—11 jd. to Is. per Ib., 
in the demand continues 
ALUMINA SULPHATE.—4£7 15s 


£30 7s. od. to £32 per ton, according to 


less 5 The improvement 
£ per ton for the 17 18°, 

iron free quality, and in steady request 

ARSENIC.—Continues firm at 419 to #19 10s. per ton 

Barium CHLORIDE.—{9 Ios. to #10 per ton, with an improved 
demand 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—In steady demand at 82s 
warehouse, London 

CoPpPER SULPHATE.—Steady at about 422 to £22 10s. per ton, less 
5°,, free on rails London 

FORMALDEHYDE.—In good steady request at 430 to £30 10s. per 
ton 

Lrap ACETATE.—Although pig lead is weak, lead acetate has not 
been reduced, and the price remains unchanged at £34 5s. per 
ton for white, and /1 per ton less 

LEAD NITRATE.—About {29 10s. per ton 


to 45 55 


to 54s. per cwt., ex 


LITHOPONE 
quantity 

BICHROMATE Of 
44d. per Ib., 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE 

PERMANGANATE OF POTASH 
with a good steady call 

Sopa BICHROMATE Firm at 34d. per lb., and in steady demand 

SopA CHLORATE Che position continues very firm at £26 10s. per 
ton, with a good steady demand. 

Sopa HyposuLPHITE.—Photographic crystals, 414 5s. per ton 
The improved demand continues. Commercial quality quiet 
at about 48 10s. per ton 

SopDA YELLOW PRUSSIATE 
according to quantity 

PARTAR EMETIC Che demand is increasing at 10}d. to 11d. per Ib 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Unchanged at 411 to £11 10s. per ton 


Steady at 418 to £22 per ton, according to grade and 


PotTasH.—Continues firm and in steady demand at 
with usual discounts for contracts 

Firm at about £28 to 430 per ton 

53d. to 53d. per lb., ex wharf London 


Continues firm at 4}d. to 5$d. per Ib 


Coal Tar Products 

THERE are slight alterations in the prices of coal tar spirits 

Prices are easier, although stocks are not very big. 

Motor BENzoL.—Quoted at 1s. 443d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon, f.o.r 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA.—Ouoted at 1s. 14d. to Is. 2d. per gallon, f.o.r 

HEAVY NAPHTHA.—Offered at 11d. to 1s. o}d. per gallon, f.o.r 

CREOSOTE O1_.—Unchanged at about 3d. to 34d. per gallon, f.o.r 
in the North, and at about 4d. to 44d. per gallon in London 

CRESYLIC Acip.—Remains at about 1s. 8d. per gallon tor the 
98 /100°,, quality, and at about ts. 6d. per gallon for the dark 
quality 95 /97°, 

NAPHTHALENES.—Unchanged at £3 10s. to £3 15s. per ton for the 
firelighter quality, at about 44 to £4 5s. per ton for the 74/76 
quality, and at about £5 per ton for the 76/78 quality 

PitcH.—Worth about 37s. 6d. to 4os. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast 
port. 








Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—Export.—There seems to be more in- 
quiries for sulphate of ammonia for export, but the price remains 
unchanged at about #7 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port, in single bags, for 
neutral quality, 20°6 per cent. nitrogen. Home.—A further im- 
provement has taken place in the home demand, and in some parts 
of the country there has been brisk buying. The present price of 
fg 10s. per ton, delivered to farmers’ nearest station in 6 ton lots, 
will remain in operation until the end of June 
Nitrate of Soda.—No further report has reached us concerning 
this product, but it is safe to assume that the better weather condi- 
tions have led to an improved demand from consumers. 





Latest Oil Prices 

LINSEED OIL was firm and Ios. to 5s. higher. 
April, 417; May, £17 5s.; May-August, 

Rape OIL 


Lonpon, March 25 
Spot, ex mill, {15 15s : 
September-December, 418 10s., naked 


£17 12s. 6d 
was imactive. Crude extracted, 430 los technical refined, £32, 
naked, ex wharf. CoTron OIL was steady. Egyptian crude, 


refined, common idible, #25 1os.; deodorized, £27 I0s., 
RPENTINE Was quiet. American, spot, 41s. 9d 
Russian, spot, 38s. od. per cwt 
naked, spot to April, 

September-December, 
Egyptian crude, spot, 
technical, spot, £23 15s. ; deodorized, 
-Pharmacy, spot, 41s. 6d.; first, 
second, 34s. 6d. per cwt PaLM KERNEL O11 Crude, 
spot, £24 per ton, naked GROUNDNUT OW Crushed- 
{ deodorized per ton. Soya 
Ou Crushed-extracted, spot, £20; deodorized, 423 Ios. per ton. 
Rape O1L_.—Crushed-extracted, spot, 430; refined, 432 per ton 
Cop O1 per cwt [URPENTINE, 44S. per cwt. 


#21 10s 
naked, ex mill. Tt 
April, 42s.; May-June, 42s. 6d 

Hvuiv_.—LIinseep O11 (closing prices), 
quoted £17 5s May-August, £17 12s. 6d 
#18 7s. 6d. per ton, naked. Cotton O11 
#21; edible refined, spot, £24 
#26 per ton. CASTOR OII 
36s. 6d 
54 per cent 


extracted, spot, 425 Ios {29 10s 


nominal at 20s 





South Wales By-Products 
rue demand for most South Wales by-products is small and sporadic, 
and there are no immediate improvement. The 
falling-off in patent fuel manufacture has had a serious adverse 
effect on the pitch demand, which is practically confined to small 
parcels for prompt delivery. There is a fairly brisk call for road 
tar round about 13s. per 40-gallon barrel Refined tars, too, are 
in fair demand, with values unchanged for coke-oven and gasworks 
tar. Solvent naphtha has a small call with quotations unchanged, 
but heavy has practically no call. Motor benzol is in fair request, 
but the call, and quotations, for has further weakened. 
Patent fuel prices, for export, are: 20s. 6d. to 21s., ex-ship Cardiff ; 
I 1 Newport. Coke prices are: 


prospec ts ot 


creosote 


1as. 6d. to 20s., ex-ship Swansea and 


Best foundry, 34s. to 36s. 6d.; good foundry, 22s. 6d. to 25s 


furnace, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 





Scottish Coat Tar Products 
TaR acids have been in better call during the week but meantime 
quotations are unchanged. Refined tar continues in fair demand 
with competition keen. 

Cresylic Acid.—More orders have been received but prices are 
unaffected. Pale, 99/100°%, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon: pale, 
97/99%, Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon; dark, 97/99°,, Is. 4d. to 
1s. 5d. per gallon; high boiling, 1s. 8d. to 1s. gd. per gallon; all 
ex makers’ works. 

Carbolic Sixties —With few orders passing quotations are nominal 
at 1s. 4d. to Is. 6d. per gallon ex works for under 5°(, water qualities 

Creosote Oil.—Conditions are fairly steady although few orders 
are on hand for timber-preserving grades. Specification oils, 24d 
to 3d. per gallon; gas works ordinary, 34d. to 3}d. per gallon 
washed oil, 3d. to 3}d. per gallon; all f.o.r. in bulk. 

Coal Tar Pitch—Orders are few and far between and values art 
unchanged at about 4os. per ton f.a.s. Glasgow for export and 42s. 6d 
per ton ex works for home trade. 

Blast Furnace Pitch is only in small request and controlled prices 
are unchanged at 30s. per ton f.o.r. works for home trade, and 35s. 
per ton f.a.s. Glasgow for export 

Refined Coal Tay.—Many schedules are now being completed 
and prices are about 24d. to 23d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ works in 
buyers’ packages 

Blast Furnace Tar.—Quiet at 23d. per gallon f.o.r 

Crude Naphtha.—Available supplies command 4}d. to 44d 
gallon f.o.r. in biuyers’ tanks 

Water White Products.—There is no change ito report in this 
section, orders being scarce. Motor benzol is 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. per 
gallon ; 90/160 solvent, Is. 2d. to rs. 3d. per gallon; 90 100 heavy 
solvent, Is. to 1s. o}d. per gallon ; all f.o.r. works in bulk. 


per 





French Nitrogen Works 
THE French State nitrogen plant at Toulouse produced 
77,329 tons of ammonium sulphate during the first nine months 
of 1930. This output definitely places the Toulouse plant as 
the foremost French ammonium sulphate producer. The 
Société d’Aniche, operating in conjunction with the Aniche 
coal mines, is continuing its programme of developing the 
production of coal by-products. The total capacity of the 
plants is to be increased to 60 tons of synthetic ammonia per 
day. The monthly production capacity will be established at 


5,000 tons of ammonium sulphate and 2,000 tons of potazot 
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D YESTUFFS 


UNIFORM IN QUALITY—DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 















THE FINEST RANGE OF PIGMENT 


COLOURS EVER PRODIHCED 
BY A BRITISH FIRM 


Permanent Red R, Permanent Red 4R, 
Permanent Red B, Permanent Red 2B, 
Permanent Red 4B, Permanent Red2G, 
Permanent Yellow G, Permanent Yellow 5G, 
Permanent Yellow GR, Orange Y.O. 
Permanent Yellow R, 


Helio Bordeaux BL, 
Helio Fast Red RBL Extra, 


Lake Red C, 
Lake Red D, __Lithol Red R, 
Pigment Green B, and Others. 


For adequate samples, prices,land any information,jwrite to :— 


EMCO DYESTUFFS LTD 


SCULCOATES 
HULL 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AGE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, \[:’>t 24, 1931. 
Ax all round improvement is to be noted in the Scottish 
heavy chemical market. 


Industrial Chemicals 

AcETONE.—B.G.S.—{60 to £63 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity 

Acip, AcETic.—Prices ruling are as follows: glacial, 98/100%, £ 
to {58 per ton; pure, £37 5s. per ton ; technical, 80%, £36 5 
delivered in minimum lots of I ton. 

Acip, Boric.—Granulated commercial, {22 per ton; crystals, £23; 
B.P. crystals, £31 per ton; B.P. powder, £32 per ton, in 1-cwt. 
bags, delivered Great Britain free in one-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, HyDROCHLORIC.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads 

Acip, Nitric, 80° QUALITY.—£23 per ton, ex station, full truck loads 

AcID, OxaLic.—98/100%.—On offer at the same price, viz. : 
33d. per lb., ex store. On offer from the Continent at 34d. 
per lb., ex wharf. 

Acip, SULPHURIC.—{3 7s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality ; 
£5 15s. per ton for168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton extra. 

Acip, TartTaric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 11d. per Ib., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at Is. per lb., less 5°, ex wharf 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted round about £8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

Atum, Lump Potasu.—Now quoted £8 Ios. od. per ton.,c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—I0j}d. per Ilb., containers extra and 
returnable. 

Ammonia CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton. Pow- 
dered, {38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liovip, 80°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AmMoNIA MurIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material obtainable at round about {28 
per ton, ex wharf. On offer for shipment from China at about 
£27 per ton, c.if. U.K. 

ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Quoted {22 Ios. per ton, ex wharf. 
Spot material still on offer at {22 15s. per ton, ex store 

Barium CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about {9 Ios. per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. For Continental materials our price 
would be £8 1os. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLeacHING PowpeErR.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at £6 15s. per ton, delivered in minimum 
4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same figure. 

CaLcium CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, {4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and point 
of delivery. Continental material on offer at £4 15s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports 

CopPERAS, GREEN.—At about £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. works, or 
£4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°%.—Now quoted {30 Ios. per ton, ex store 
Continental on offer at about {20 per ton, ex wharf. 

GLAUBER SaLts.—English material quoted {44 Ios. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, Rep.—Price now {32 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted {£42 per ton, carriage paid. 

Leap, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £34 to {35 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Brown on offer at about /1 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE.—GROUND CGALCINED.—Quoted {9 7s. 6d. per ton, ex 
store. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT.—Industrial quality 64 o.p. quoted 1s. 8d. 
per gallon less 2$% delivered. 

Potassium BicHRoMATE.—Quoted 44d. per lb., delivered U.K. or 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts. 

PotassIUM CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer, £25 Ios. per ton 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at {24 15s. per ton, c.i.f. 
U.K. ports. 

PoTassIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100% PowprEr.—Quoted {29 per ton 
ex store ; crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

Potassium NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted 
£20 17s. 6d. per ton, ci.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer 
at about {20 Ios. per ton ex store. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrystTaLs.—Quoted 5d. per Ib., 
ex wharf 

PoTassIuM PRUSSIATE (YELLOwW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
lb. ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 63d. per \b. ex wharf. 
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Sopa Caustic.—Powdered 98/99%, {17 10s. per ton in drums- 
£18 15s. in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. per ton in drums, 
£14 I2s. 6d. per ton for 70/72% in drums, all carriage paid 
buyer’s station, minimum four-ton lots. For contracts Ios. per 
ton less. 

Sopium BicarBoNATE.—Refined recrystallised, {10 10s. per ton, 
eX quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopiIuM BicHROMATE.—Quoted 34d. per Ib., delivered buyer’s pre- 
mises, with concession for contracts. 

Sopium CarBonaTE (Sopa Crystats).—{5 to {5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station; powdered or pea quality, 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
four-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyPposvuLPpuHiTE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at {15 per ton, ex station, minimum four- 
ton lots 

Sopium NitratE.—Chilean producers now offer at {10 per ton, 
carriage paid, buyer’s sidings, minimum six-ton lots. 

SopIUM PRussIATE.—Quoted 5d. per Ib., ex store. On offer at 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SopIum SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price, 60s. per ton, ex works; 
65s. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption : solid 61/62%, 
{10 per tor ; broken, 60/62%, {11 per ton; crystals 30/32%, 
#8 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, 
minimum four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material 5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.— Flowers, £12 per ton; roll, {10 Ios. per ton; rock, 
£9 5s. per ton ; ground American, {9 per ton, ex store. 

Zinc CHLORIDE 98°,.—British material now offered at round about 
£19 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Quoted {11 per ton, ex wharf 





NotE.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





Steel Cylinders for Transport of Gases 
British Standard Specifications 


[HE British Engineering Standards’ Association have recently 
issued specifications for ‘Low Carbon’ Steel Cylinders 
for the Storage and Transport of ‘‘ Permanent’ Gases 
(No. 400, 1931), and for Steel Cylinders for the Storage and 
Transport of *‘ Liquefiable ’’ Gases (401, 1931). These speci- 
fications are based on the summary of recommendations for 
the storage and transport of “‘liquefiable’’ and “‘ permanent ”’ 
gases included in the 1st and 4th reports of the Gas Cylinders 
Research Committee of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

The *“‘ Low Carbon ’’ Steel Cylinder specification has been 
prepared for the storage and transport of such gases as atmo- 
spheric air, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, etc., which, at the 
working temperature and maximum working pressure of 
120 atmospheres, remain in a gaseous state in the cylinder. 
The ‘‘ Liquefiable ’’ Gas Cylinder specification has been pre- 
pared for the storage and transport of such gases as sulphur 
dioxide, ammonia, chlorine, methyl chloride, ethyl chlcride, 
hydrocyanic acid, phosgene, carbon dioxide, nitrous cxide, 
ethylene, etc., which have relatively high critical temperatures, 
and which are generally reduced to the liquid condition by the 
pressures used in charging them into the cylinders. The speci- 
fications include particulars of tensile, impact, flattening and 
hydraulic stretch and pressure tests, together with a formula 
for the determination of the minimum thickness of cylinder 
walls. 

These specifications, together with the one issued in October 
of last year for ‘‘ High Carbon’’ Steel Cylinders for the 
Storage and Transport of Permanent Gases (399), complete the 
series of gas cylinder specifications which have been prepared 
by the Association. 

Copies of the new specifications may be obtained from the 
British Engineering Standards’ Association, Publications 
Department, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 2s. 2d 
each post free 
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BUY BRITISH PRODUCTS 


E are convinced that in every trade in the 

United Kingdom preference will always be 
given to British products, but too often the buyer 
does not know or realise the actual origin of what he 
is purchasing, especially if he is buying through an 
Agent. The official Customs import statistics prove 
that very large quantities of foreign Chemicals are 
still being imported although the identical products 
are now being made here of unexceptionable 
quality and sold at strictly competitive prices. We 
should like to give one or two instances. 


ACID LACTIC P.B.—20 tons of this was im- 
ported in 1930. We are now making this of beautiful 
quality and can meet any price. We believe we are 
the only makers in this country, and we therefore 
beg users to make sure in future that their orders 
are not going to the foreigner. 


CALCIUM LACTATE.—Tons of this pharma- 
ceutical are still being imported, though all Home 
needs can easily be supplied by Home makers, of 
whom there are several besides ourselves. Home- 
made material is in every way up to the highest 
standard. 

ETHYL LACTATE.— Our big plant is now work- 
ing excellently, and as we are the only British 


WHY BUY 


makers, we trust all users will insist on the Howards 
& Sons product when placing their orders. 


PARALDEHYDE P.B. and TECHNICAL is 
another example. Hitherto this has only been 
finished off in this Country, but we are now manu- 
facturing it throughout, from English raw material, 
and are meeting all competition. 


SYNTHETIC THYMOL—We believe we were 
the first manufacturers in the world to put this 
on the market. The price of the material was 
then high ; we were able to export large quantities. 
This was about 7 years ago. Since then other 
makers have entered the field and there has been 
a great price- cutting campaign. Prices are now 
very low; we make the very purest article in the 
world; we will meet any price. We were pioneers 


in the field and intend to retain our position. We 
ask you to buy British Thymol. 


DIACETONE ALCOHOL provides another ex- 
ample of an article which we are now making 
for the first time in this country, and surely the 
business in it might be kept in England. 


CYCLOHEXANE.—We are the only makers in 
this country of this solvent. It is a very pure 
chemical with a sharp boiling-point, colourless and 
having a mild ethereal odour. Solubility in water 
even less than that of Benzol. Suitable for general 
use in the Fine Chemical Industry, especially for 
recrystallisation purposes. Cyclohexane is a valu- 
able solvent for use in the extraction of essential 
oils. An excellent solvent for fats, oils and waxes, 
especially mineral waxes, and a very powerful 
solvent for crude rubber. 


SYNTHETIC CAMPHOR.— British-made Syn- 
thetic Camphor is now available to the many users 
of the foreign- made article in this country; The 
quality of our material is excellent and our prices 
competitive ; we are not protected by any duty on 
the article, and therefore competing in our own 
market on equal terms with the foreign. We 
— home users should give our product 
a tria 


FOREIGN? 


BARKITE.—We are the only makers in the world 
of this; the cheapest of all plasticizers (castor oil 
excepted). We will meet any price for a similar 
plasticizer with our Barkite. This plasticizer has 
been severely tested over a period of several years 
with excellent results ; it is not discoloured by ultra- 
violet light, 1S very stable, imparts good flexibility 
and a particularly fine gloss to lacquer films, and 
has good wetting-power for pigments. 


LACQUER SOLVENTS.—\ Cyclohexanone (Sex- 
tone), Methylcyclohexanone (Sextone B), Cyclo- 
hexanol acetate and Methylcyclohexanol acetate 
(Sextate) are solvents having unique properties and 
of great importance to the cellulose lacquer, plastics, 
paint, varnish and textile trades. We are the only 
makers of these solvents in the British Empire, and 


our prices are competitive with those of the foreign 
manufacturers of the corresponding solvents. 


HOWARDS & SONS Ltd. (Est. 1797), ILFORD, nr. LONDON 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


FrRoM OUR Own CORRESPONDENT 


Vanchester, March 26, 1931 

\ SLIGHT increase in activity in the cotton trade and better 
conditions, also, in the woollen trade has resulted in a rather 
more satisfactory movement of textile chemicals for use in 
the dyeing and finishing trades. In most other directions, 
however, the demand during the past week has been only 
moderate, in regard both to the number and weight of trans- 
actions, and at the moment new inquiry coming on to the 
market is not extending, in the majority of cases, much in 
ahead of current requirements. The general tendency of 
prices is steady, with, however, weakness developing in one 
or two lines in a sympathetic movement with the metal market 


Heavy Chemicals 

\ quiet trade is reported in the case of saltcake, with offers 
of this material steady at up to £3 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
soda is meeting with a moderate weight of business, and values 
are firm at about {10 10s. per ton, with alkali in like position 
on a contract basis of 46 per ton. A quietly steady demand, 
principally against contract commitments, is reported in 
respect of caustic soda, contract offers of which range from 


{12 15s. to {14 per ton, according to quality. Hyposulphite 
of soda keeps reasonably steady, although inquiry for 
this material is no more than moderate; the commercial 


quality is quoted at from #9 to #9 5s. per ton, and the photo- 
graphic at up to £15 10s. Prussiate of soda is in fair request, 
and values are well held at from 43d. to 5}d. per lb., according 
to quantity. No change in the price position of chlorate of 
has occurred, and at round per ton moderate 
sales are reported Phosphate of soda has been quiet this 
week, but quotations have been about maintained at from 
{10 to 410 10s. per ton for the dibasic quality. Bichromate 
of soda is attracting a fair amount of attention, and values 
are firm at 33d. per lb., less discounts of from 1 to 2} per cent., 
according to quantity. Sulphide of, sodium is quoted at 
round 48 per ton for the commercial product, and about 
fg 10s. for the 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid quality 

Among the potash materials carbonate is a steady section 
at from £25 to {25 10s. per ton, moderate sales being made 
Caustic potash has been rather quiet this week, but values 
keep up at from £28 10s. per ton. There is a continued quiet 
demand about for permanganate of potash, which is well held 
at about 53d. per lb. for the B.P. grade, and 5}d. for the 
commercial product. Interest in yellow prussiate of potash 
is on moderate lines, and quotations keep up at from 6d. to 
7id. per lb., according to quantity. Bichromate of potash 
is steady on the basis of 4}d. per Ib., less 1 to 25 per cent., 
with chlorate prices showing very little change on balance at 
about 427 10s. per ton 

An easy tendency is in evidence in the case of sulphate of 
copper, and the demand is on quiet lines; to-day’s prices 
range from about £20 to £20 Ios. per ton, f.o.b. Arsenic is 
well held, with a moderate business going through on the basis 
of {19 per ton, at the mines, for white powdered Cornish makes 
The lead products are tending downwards, white and brown 
acetate being quoted at about £33 10s. and £32 per ton, 
respectively, and nitrate at round #29. Sales of acetate of 
lime this week have been of limited extent, and values are not 
too strong, the brown quality being quoted at about {7 Ios 
per ton, and the grey at 413 


soda £26 10s 


Acids and Tar]Products 

\ moderate inquiry for oxalic acid is about, and prices are 
maintained at {1 12s. per cwt., ex store. The demand for 
tartaric acid is quiet at about 11}d. per lb., with citric selling 
in limited quantities at from 1s. o}d. to 1s. 1d. per lb. Firm- 
ness is still a feature of the market for acetic acid, and fair 
sales are being made; the 80 per cent. commercial grade is 
quoted at about £37 per ton, and the technical glacial at £51. 

Export buying interest in pitch is dwindling, and the price 
tendency is easy at about 37s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Offers of 
creosote oil range from 3}d. to 4}d. per gallon, naked, demand 
being moderate. Carbolic acid crystals are at about 5}d. per 
lb., f.o.b., and crude 60’s at 1s. 2d. per gallon, naked, at 
works. Solvent naphtha shows little change at from Is. 1}d 


to 1s. 2d. per gallon, naked. 


Company News 


PARTINGTON STEEL AND IRON Co.—A net loss of £20,450 
is reported for the year to December 31, 1930 

BriTIsH DruG Houses, Ltp.—A quarterly dividend of 
1} per cent. has been declared payable on March 31 on the 
preference shares 

ASSOCIATED DyERS AND CLEANERS, LTD 
per cent., tax, is recommended on 
shares, making 6 per cent., less tax, for 1930. 

300TS PuRE DruG Co.—An interim dividend at the rate 
of 24 per cent. per annum, less tax, is announced on the 
ordinary shares for the quarter, payable on March 31 

RECKITT AND Sons, Ltp.—The net profits for the year 
amount to £1,254,385. After payment of directors’ fees and 
dividends, placing £100,000 to contingencies, £100,000 to 
goodwill, and paying staff bonus, there remains £181,251 to 
be carried forward 

Mason AND BarRRyY.—The directors do not recommend any 
dividend on account of the year 1930. Subject to audit 
accounts for the year show a loss of £6,957. Allowing for 
£19,413 brought forward, there will remain to be carried 
forward a balance of £12,456 

JoHN KwyiGcut, Lrp.—Working for the thirteen months 
ended December 31, 1930, resulted in a credit of £211,927, 
which, with £51,826 brought forward, makes £263,75 The 
directors propose a final dividend on the ordinary shares ot 
10 per cent., leaving £68,336 to be carried forward. 

AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION, Ltp.—The company 
announce that the accounts will be issued in May, embodying 
the results of the British Metal Corporation, Ltd., and Henry 
Gardner and Co., Ltd., for the twelve months to December 31 
last. Subject to audit, the directors will in due course recom- 
ment the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., less tax. 

BIDEFORD BLack.—The report for the year 
January 31, 1931, states that the capital has been increased 
by £30,000. This was necessary in order to meet conversion 
rights under issue of debentures. An offer of £22,000 deben 
tures to the shareholders met with such small response that 
the directors saw no other course than to suspend all further 
operations in order to conserve resources. In December, one 
or two shareholders offered financial support sufficient to allow 
re-starting of plant and completing tuning-up. The plant is 
now running in fairly satisfactory manner 

ASBESTOS CORPORATION OF CANADA.—The report for 1930 
shows an operating deficit of $89,068, against a profit of 
$710,192 last year. Income from investments, $61,431, 
reduces the deficit to $27,637. Provisions for bond interest, 
$456,029, and depreciation, $300,000, brought debit balance to 
$783,666, which was reduced by $148,137, surplus brought 
forward, to $635,529. Various expenditures and develop- 
ments of ore bodies necessitated an outlay of $445,336, 
which left a debit balance at $1,080,865 ; this was reduced 
to the extent of $92,958 by adjustments affecting prior years 

BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLs, Ltp.—The net trading profits 
and dividends received for the past year amounted to 
£249,191, compared with £676,758, while, with the amount 
brought in, £104,711, £100,000 transferred from preferential 
dividend reserve, and £72,726 received from Unilever, Ltd 
which holds all the ordinary shares, there is available £526,628, 
against {707,037 last year, when £30,879 was brought in 
The preferred ordinary dividend, with the aid of the reserve 
transfer and the amount received from Unilever, Ltd., is 
again brought up to 12} per cent., but no ordinary dividend 
is to be paid, against 3 per cent. in 1929. A sum of £28,044 
remains to go forward. 

MorGan CrucrBLE Co.—For the year 1930 the report 
trading profit after providing for depreciation, 
to which is added interest on investments and rents 
received, £42,458, and balance brought in, £782, making 
£319,957. After deducting directors’ fees, £2,750, interest on 
employees’ loan, £2,921, dividends on preferred and preferred 
ordinary shares, £43,012, interest on 7 per cent. obligations, 
£15,902, interim dividend on deferred ordinary, £62,717, 
income tax, £93,298, there remains £99,357, which the directors 
propose to deal with as follows : In capitalisation of 7 per cent 
obligations to be retained for employment in business, £67,438, 
final dividend of 43d. per share on deferred ordinary shares, 
less tax, £31,358, carrying forward £561 
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VITREOSIL CONTAINERS 





Improvements in manufacture have made possible the production 
of containers or reaction vessels of large size. The picture shows 


one of 108 gallons capacity. It is 4 ft. 6 in. in heighteoverall, 
and 2 ft. 6 in. internal body diameter. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 


Virreosit Works, WaALisenp-on - Tyne 


Lonpon Depor: THERMAL House, O_p Pye Srreer, S.W.1 
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Chemical Trade Inquiries 
These inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal 
have been received at the Dé P wvtment of Overseas Trade (Devel »p- 
ment and I niellige NCE 35, Old Ouee n Street, L nd nN, SW I. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by appiving to the Department (quoting the veference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated 
BRAZII \ Sao 
British firms specialising in 
products and drugs. (Ref. No 
Ecypt.—The Gharbia Provincial Council, Tanta, is calling 
for tenders to be presented in Egypt by May 2 for the supply of 
dyeing and bleaching materials Ref. No. F.X. 1,062. 
“Latvia rhe L \dministration is calling for 
tenders to be presented in Riga by April 17 for the supply of 
50 metric tons of * Carbolineum Impregnating Composition 
Ref. No. B.X. 7,03 
New ZEeALAND.—The Government Stores Control Board is 
calling for tenders, to be presented in Wellington by May 25 
Ref. No. F.X. 1,073 
SWITZERLAND \ Geneva agent is seeking the representa- 
tion of British makers of polishing pastes and laboratory 
instruments Ref. No. 245. 


Paulo firm of agents wishes to 


pharmaceutical and 
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chemical 
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245. 
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Tariff Changes 

ITALY Under the provisions of the Italian Customs Tarift 
the essential oils, synthetic perfumes, alkaloids and alkaloid 
salts falling under Tariff Nos. 658a/2, 3, 5, 658b, 661 and 767 
are dutiable at the rate of 15 per cent. of their official valua- 
tions 

Marta.—The import duty on petrol spirit has been in- 
creased from 3s. 8d. to 7s. 4d. per hectolitre and on methylated 
spirits from 3d. to 8d. per litre. 

Mex1co.—Copra, unspecified oil seeds, coconut and palm 
fats, chloride of magnesium and unspecified sulphonated oils 
and fats are among the goods affected by the recent alterations 
in the import tariff 

San SALVADOR.—Ordinary soaps for industrial use, washing 
disinfectant soaps and mixed soaps for scrubbing and 
cleansing are now dutiable at 26-80 dollars for 1oo kilogs. 
roilet medicinal soaps pay 68.00 dollars 


Soaps 


and 





Mr. Charles Ratcliffe Brotherton 

Ix deference to a wish expressed by the late Lord Brotherton 
of Wakefield, his eldest nephew, Mr. Charles F. Ratcliffe, has 
assumed the surname of “‘ Brotherton.’’ 

Mr. Ratclitte Brotherton, as he will in future be known, 
spent the whole of his business career with the firm of 
Brotherton and Co., Ltd., one of the largest private firms of 
chemical manufacturers in the United Kingdom, with works 
at Liverpool, Birmingham, Wakefield, Leeds, etc., and othices 
at Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool He appointed 
managing director in 1912, and has now Lord 
3rotherton as chairman 

It will be recalled that in September, 1928, Lord Brotherton 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the firm 
by presenting his employees with a golden sovereign for each 
year of service, and that in July of last year, on the occasion 
of the presentation to him of the Messel Medal, Lord Brotherton 
addressed the Society of Chemical Industry on the subject 
*‘ Fifty Years in the Chemical Industry.’ 
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Gas Used for Fumigating Ships 

HE advisability of making gas used for fumigating ships 
discernible was mentioned at an inquest at Bootle on 
August Hansen (62), casual watchman, of Derby 
Liverpool, who was found dead on a Norwegian ship 
it had been fumigated in the Gladstone Dock 
McFall said that hydrocyani used to 
fumigate the ship had no odour which would give notice of 
danger. He agreed with the Coroner that this country was 
the only one in the world using the gas in its natural state 

The Coroner ested that it would be but fairness to 
mankind if the Government, in making regulations, inserted 
1 regulation that gas used for fumigation ought to be mixed 
with something else 

Professor McFall replied that if the gas 
tear gas it would act as a warning 

The inquest was adjourned until Tuesday. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


following are taken from printed veports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 
[NOTE.—The org as Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shail be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.} 
DOWNTON TANNING CO., LTD 


The 


(M., 28/3/31 
moneys due or to become due to the bank; and 
and premises at Downton (Wilts). 

NEW PROCESS CO., LTD., Southall, 
chemists, etc (M., 28/3/31.) Registered 
order on terms, £25,000 debentures ; general charge. 
December 31, 1929 


County Court Judgment 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.) 

PHILLI MIRANO CO., 
manufacturing chemists 
ary 29 


charged on 


manutacturing 
March 16, by 
*Nil. 


Southwark, 
{10 IIs Janu- 


Union Street, 
28/3/31.) 
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London Gazette, &c. 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
ARTHUR DUCKHAM AND CO., (1920), LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
28/3 31.) By special resolution March 19. Mr. R. G. 
Longcroft, of 16, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, appointed 
liquidator of the company. 





. 
New Companies Registered 

\SSOCIATED OIL DRILLERS AND REFINERS, LTD., 
Dashwood House, 69, Old Broad Street, London. Registered 
‘““ private '’ company on March 19. Nominal capital of 
£22,500 in 20,000 ordinary shares of £1 each and 50,000 de- 
ferred shares of Is. each. The objects are to purchase, take 
on lease or licence or otherwise acquire any petroleum or oil- 
bearing lands in any part of the world, or any interest therein, 
to sink wells and make borings, to search for, obtain, render 
suitable for trade, carry away and sell petroleum and other 
mineral oils, natural asphalte, ozokerite and similar 
substances and products thereof, and other fuels; ship and 
barge owners, lightermen, factors, brokers, etc. 

BOVILL AND HOOD (CANADA).—Particulars were filed 
on March 2, pursuant to Section 344 of the Companies Act, 
1929. The capital stock is 100,000 dollars in 1 dollar shares. 
The company incorporated in Canada in December, 
1930, to manufacture and sell chemicals, dyestuffs, cements, 
minerals, super-phosphates, fertilisers, paints, var- 
nishes, polishes, stains, oils, acids, alcohols, coal-tar, rubber, 
rubber goods, products, medicines, chemical and medical 
preparations, etc. The British address is at 57, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Directors: B. D. Holroyd, C. V. Berggren, Lt.- 
Col. C. Bovill, L. S. Hood, J. W. Marston. 


“C.A.” Queries 


We ve many inquiries from readers as to technical, indus- 
trial, and other points, that we have decided to make a selection for 
publication In cases wheve the answers ave of general interest, they 
will be published ; in others, the answers will simply be passed on to 
the inquirers Readers ave invited to supply information on the 
“object 7uUeVlE 
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of the 

164 Grinding Machin \ subscriber is anxious to be put 
in touch with the manufacturers of a grinding and 
polishing machine, for laboratory use, designed by the late 
Dr. Stead 





